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Ir is not the purpose of this paper to discuss what is historical 
geography. That question was fully ventilated at a meeting 
between representatives of the Historical Association and the 
Geographical Association in January 1932,? and was further 
developed by Mr. E. W. Gilbert.? It may be assumed that for 
students of the subject a definition can be found in the scope 
and method of three recent books.* 

There must, too, be some artificiality in a paper which deals 
only with the end of the history of a process of thought. If 
nothing is said of all those who, from the Classical Age onward, 
have speculated on the relationship of man and environment, it 
is because nothing short of a course of lectures could do justice 
to their work. 

Two other reservations must also be made. This paper will 
deal hardly at all with ancient history, and will only trace the 
developments of historical geography in England. Yet within 
the period covered the great source of inspiration was of foreign 
origin and was to be found in the person of B. G. Niebuhr, whose 
lectures on ancient history, begun at Berlin in 1810, were subse- 
quently developed into his History of Rome (1811-12). This 
work “inaugurated the systematic study of Roman History,” ® 
and its author ‘“ won for history itself the position of an inde- 
pendent science of the first rank.” ® It had a great influence in 
England and became a recognised text-book at the universities. 


1 A lecture given to a joint meeting of the Oxford branches of the Historical 
and Geographical Associations. 

® Geography, xvi. 39. 

® Scottish Geog. Mag., xuvut. 129. 

* J. M. Thompson, Historical Geography of Europe, 800-1789; G. East, An 
Historical Geography of Europe; H. C. Darby (ed.) An Historical Geography of 
England before 1800. 

5 G. P. Gooch, History and Historians in the Nineteenth Century, 2nd ed., p. 18. 

* Ibid., p. 23. 
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What is of more importance is that it inspired Thomas Arnold, 
who became regius professor of modern history at Oxford in 
1841. Arnold’s sudden death in June 1842 deprived the Univer- 
sity of an inspiring and moving teacher. He drew audiences of 
three or four hundred, and on one occasion reduced the Master 
of Balliol to tears through his vivid description of the horrors of 
a blockade of Genoa. But his influence far outlasted his life, 
and to him may be traced the development of historical geography 
in England. 

Arnold had from his youth been greatly interested in geography. 
At the age of three “ he used to sit at his aunt’s table arranging 
his geographical cards, and recognising by their shape at a glance 
the different counties of the dissected map of England.” ! 

Arnold took his degree in 1814, but remained on in Oxford 
and became “ one of the most earnest and intelligent ” pupils of 
Buckland, whose geological work was doing so much to stimulate 
scientific teaching in the University. Soon after he learned 
German in order to be able to read Niebuhr’s History, and thereon 
he pronounced it “a work of such extraordinary ability and 
learning that it opened wide before my eyes the extent of my 
own ignorance.” * In 1836, five years after Niebuhr’s death, 
he wrote, ‘‘ My respect for him so increases the more I study him 
that I am likely to grow even superstitious in my veneration, 
and to be afraid of expressing my dissent even if I believe him to 
be wrong.” * The first volume of his own History of Rome 
appeared in 1838 and contained, in addition to a chapter on 
“ The City of Rome, its Territory and its Scenery,’’ a discussion 
on “ Physical History,” in which was brought forward evidence 
for the climatic conditions of ancient Italy and for a less exten- 
sive range of malaria than in Arnold’s time. Changes in the 
habitability of the land, volcanic phenomena, and other physical 
features were also discussed. Thus, before he came to Oxford, 
Arnold had already shown his appreciation of historical geography. 
But it was in one of his lectures in the University that he developed 
his views most fully. 

‘** The student of modern history especially needs a knowledge of geography 
because . . . his inquiries will lead him first or last to every quarter of the globe. 
But let us consider a little what a knowledge of geography is. First, I grant, it 
is a knowledge of the relative position and distances of places from one another; 
and by places I mean either towns, or the habitations of particular tribes or 


nations, for I think our first notion of a map is that of a plan of the dwellings of 
the human race; we connect it strictly with man and with man’s history. And 


1 A. P. Stanley, Life and Correspondence of Thomas Arnold, t. 4. 
® Ibid., 1. 40. 3 Ibid., um. 19. 
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here I believe many persons’ geography stops : they have an idea of the shape, 
relative position and distance of different countries; and of the position, that is, 
as respects the points of the compass, and the mutual distance, of the principal 
towns. Everyone, for example, has a notion of the shapes of France and of 
Italy, that one is situated north-west of the other, and that their frontiers join; 
and again everyone knows that Paris is situated in the north of France, Bordeaux 
in the south-west; that Venice lies at the north-east corner of Italy, and Rome 
nearly in the middle as regards north and south, and near to the western sea. 
Thus much knowledge is indispensable to the simplest understanding of history ; 
and this kind of knowledge, extending over more or less countries as it may be, 
and embracing with more or less minuteness the divisions of provinces and the 
position of the smaller towns, is that which passes, I believe, with many for a 
knowledge of geography. 

** Yet you will observe that this knowledge does not touch the earth itself but 
only the dwellings of men upon the earth. It regards the shapes of a certain 
number of great national estates, if I may so call them, the limits of which, 
like those of individual’s property, have often respect to no natural boundary 
but are purely arbitrary. A real knowledge of geography embraces at once a 
knowledge of the earth and of the dwellings of man upon it ; it stretches out on one 
hand to history, and the other to geology and physiology ; it is just that part in 
the dominion of knowledge where the students of physical and moral science meet 
together. 

“ And without denying the usefulness of that plan-like knowledge of geography 
of which I was just now speaking, it cannot be doubted that a far deeper know- 
ledge of it is required by him who would study history effectively. And the deeper 
knowledge becomes far easier to remember. For my own part I find it extremely 
difficult to remember the position of towns when I have no other association with 
them than their situation relatively to each other. But let me once understand 
the real geography of a country, its organic structure if I may so call it : the form 
of its skeleton, that is, of its hills: the magnitude and course of its veins and 
arteries, that is, of its streams and rivers : let me conceive of it as of a whole made up 
of connected parts; and then the position of man’s dwellings, viewed in reference 
to these parts, becomes at once easily remembered, and lively and intelligible 
besides. 

‘* , . . For the sake of its mere beauty and liveliness, if there were no other 
consideration, it would be worth our while to acquire this richer view of geography. 
Conceive only the difference between a ground plan and a picture... ”} 


Before leaving Arnold mention must be made of the Extracts 
from Travelling Journals,? wherein is disclosed the geographical 
sense of the writer. Nowhere can one read better descriptions 
of places in Germany, France and Italy than in these extracts, 
composed in the course of Arnold’s numerous travels abroad. 


1 'T. Arnold, Introductory Lectures on Modern History (1842), pp. 124-6, 127. 
Cf. Niebuhr, Lectures on Ancient Ethnography and Geography, pp. 1, 2. ‘‘ In earliest 
times . . . ethnography and chorography were always the principal objects of 
attention, while subsequently this tendency decreased more and more, and the 
narration of events alone was attended to. The two, however, ought not to be 
separated, for without a knowledge of the circumstances in the midst of which 
events take place, the study of history is altogether useless. The mere know- 
ledge of a country, however, is not sufficient ; the peculiarities of its inhabitants, 
its products and the like, must be well known to the student; and without this 
history has no life.” 

* Stanley, op. cit., 1. 310-90. 
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Two men who heard Arnold—A. P. Stanley and E. A. Free- 
man—carried on his tradition of historical geography. But 
before either had produced anything of importance, Macaulay’s 
History of England had taken the country by storm. His famous 
third chapter describing the condition of England in 1685 is, in 
many respects, a model of what historical geography should be. 
*‘ With rapid and vigorous touches he brings before us a picture 
of seventeenth-century England ’’—its population, resources, 
agriculture, minerals, trade, towns, means of communication 
and other matters of less geographical interest. The idea was 
not new, but the arrangement of Macaulay’s chapter was far 
superior to that of previous historians.* 

Very different from Macaulay was A. P. Stanley. He showed 
his interest in science by attending meetings of the British 
Association, but he disbelieved in a scientific education until 
litere humaniores and mathematics had been foilowed; he had 
no appreciation of scenery ‘‘ except as the symbol of some idea, 
the background of history, or the framework of human interest ” ; 
yet when he visited Greece “ he delighted to trace the connection 
between its topographical character and the character and 
fortunes of its inhabitants. Nowhere else was the outward 
habitation more strikingly adapted to the inward soul of a 
nation, or the association more intimate between its history and 
its geography.” * It is not surprising, then, that Stanley talked 
on these subjects in his walks with his pupils, and desired to see 
Palestine for himself in order to give reality to his studies on 
ecclesiastical history. One characteristic of his Sinai and Pales- 
tine is that “ approaching the well-worn subject from a novel 
point of view, he shows the general history of the Chosen People 
to be a reflection of the land in which they lived, or traces the 
special course of particular events to the geographical features 
of the spots where they occurred.” * In order to make this work 
complete he used the best books on the geography of Palestine 
and enlisted the support of scientists where his own observations 
were deficient. He once criticised a friend, who subsequently 
became a fellow of Balliol, thus: ‘‘ He has been badly educated, 
and therefore, though very well informed on many points, is on 
many others, such as modern history and geography, excessively 
ignorant.” ° That Oxford dons had not improved in fourteen 


1 Cf. Sir Charles Firth, ‘‘ Macaulay’s Third Chapter,” History, N.S. xvu. 
201-19. 
? R. E. Prothero, Life and Correspondence of Arthur P. Stanley, 1. 253. 
3 Ibid., 1. 269. « Ibid., 1. 454. 5 Ibid., 1. 169. 
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years is confirmed by an anecdote of 1850. In that year George 
Butler, who had been a fellow of Exeter College since 1842 and 
may have listened to Arnold’s lectures, himself gave lectures on 
geography. Of the Oxford in which those lectures were given 
there is a delightful picture from the pen of Butler’s accom- 
plished wife. One wonders what Arnold would have thought of 
the state of knowledge disclosed by Josephine Butler. 


* At Oxford,” she wrote, “* he (Butler) was the first who brought into promi- 
nence the study of geography. His geographical lectures there were quite an in- 
novation, creating some amusement and a good deal of wonder as to how he would 
succeed. It was a subject which had hitherto been relegated in an elementary 
form to schools for boys and girls, and was unrecognised, except by a very few 
persons, as the grand and comprehensive study which it is now (c. 1890) acknow- 
ledged to be. 

‘* At Oxford the subject was entirely new, at least to the older members of the 
University, who, however, to their credit, came to the lectures and listened with 
teachable minds to truths novel to them concerning the world they were living in. 
We drew large illustrative maps for the walls of the lecture-room. I recall a day 
when I was drawing in a rough form an enlarged map of Europe, including the 
northern coast of Africa and part of Asia Minor. It happened that several Fellows 
and Tutors of Colleges called at that moment. I continued my work while they 
chaffed with him on the curiosity of the introduction in Oxford of so elementary 
a study. The conversation then turned on letters we had just received from 
Arthur Stanley and Theodore Walrond, who were visiting Egypt. ‘ Where is 
Cairo?’ someone asked, turning to the map spread on the table. I put the ques- 
tion to an accomplished College Tutor. His eye wandered hopelessly over the 
chart; he could not even place his hand on Egypt! I was fain to pretend that I 
needed to study my performance more closely, and bent down my head in order to 
conceal the irreverent laughter which overcame me. When our friends left the 
room, we—the map-makers—agreed that it was only fair that the feelings of 
amusement should not be monopolised by the non-geographical people. A sister 
who had been visiting us wrote... . ‘When Mr. Francis Palgrave meets 
Theodore Walrond on his return from the East, he can inquire of him where 
Damascus is; for you recollect when he (Palgrave) was in Oxford he was not 
sure that he had ever heard of such a place.’ ”’} 

‘ 


In Stanley’s Lectures on the Jewish Church it is again “on the 
geographical side that his work is most original.”’? In one of 
his lectures as professor of ecclesiastical history in Oxford he had 
urged, as Arnold had done, “‘ the importance of studying a move- 
ment in the place of its origin, if its spirit is to be rightly grasped.” * 
These views Stanley developed at length in his Sinai and Pales- 
tine. They also led him to give practical support to the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. He was one of the three members who drew 
up a statement of the general objects of that society, and much 
of the subsequent success of that body can be traced back to 
the wise beginnings under his guidance. Stanley’s work may 


1 Josephine E. Butler, Recollections of George Butler, pp. 77-8. 
* Prothero, op. cit., m. 111. 
3 Ibid., 1. 387. 
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now be out of date both in its Biblical criticism and its geographical 
knowledge, but it had a wide popularity and its author con- 
tributed materially to the improvement of that geographical 
knowledge which was so magnificently displayed in what may 
be regarded as the successor of Sinai and Palestine—Principal 
George Adam Smith’s classical work T'he Historical Geography of 
the Holy Land (ist edition, 1894), which appeared thirty-eight 
years later. How great was the progress both in geography and 
in historical geography may be seen by a comparison of the 
maps in both books and by the preparation of an elaborate and 
truly geographical Historical Atlas to accompany the later book. 

Stanley’s place in the history of historical geography depends 
not on his written work alone. He occupied the chair of ecclesi- 
astical history at Oxford from 1856 to 1863. It was one of his 
lectures which drew J. R. Green to the study of history, and 
many of Stanley’s ideas were subsequently developed by his 
young and enthusiastic admirer. To that point it will be necessary 
to recur. 

During Stanley’s tenure of the chair of ecclesiastical history, 
H. T. Buckle produced his History of Civilisation in England 
(2 vols., 1857-61). Buckle was an upholder of those ideas which 
inspired much of the philosophy of Herbert Spencer and the 
biology of Charles Darwin. ‘In regard to nature,” says Buckle, 
“events apparently the most irregular and capricious have been 
explained and have been shown to be in accordance with certain 
fixed and universal laws . . . if human events were subjected to 
a similar treatment, we have every right to expect similar results.” 
He argued for a certain fixity of human events, and found the 
explanation in the ‘“ physical agents by which the human race 
is most powerfully influenced,” i.e. climate, food, soil, and what 
he calls the general aspects of Nature. The last meant “ those 
appearances which, though presented chiefly to the sight, have, 
through the medium of that or other sources, directed the associa- 
tion of ideas, and hence in different countries have given rise to 
different habits of national thought.”” He concluded: ‘ To one 
of these four classes may be referred all the external phenomena 
by which man has been permanently affected.” 

Charles Kingsley, regius professor of modern history at Cam- 
bridge from 1860 to 1869, attacked this point of view in his 
inaugural lecture. After discussing the difficulties involved in 
the idea of historical laws, he declared : 


‘* Even if then, as it seems to me, the history of mankind depended merely 
on physical laws, analogous to those which govern the rest of nature, it would be 
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a hopeless task for us to discover an inevitable sequence in History, even though 
we might suppose that such existed. But as long as man has the mysterious 
power of breaking the laws of his own being, such a sequence not only cannot 
be discovered, but it cannot exist . . . It seems to me very like a juggle of words 
to draw analogies from the physical and irrational world, and apply them to the 
moral and rational world; and most unwise to bridge over the gulf between the 
two by such adjectives as ‘irresistible’ or ‘ inevitable,’ such nouns as ‘ order, 
sequence, law ’—which must bear an utterly different meaning according as they 
are applied to physical beings or to moral ones.” } 


Yet somewhat inconsistently the final lecture of his course, 
called ‘The Strategy of Providence,” interpreted the struggle 
between Rome and the Teutonic peoples as a great war which 
turned on a few salient geographical features of Europe. The 
Teutonic leaders saw this and so Rome fell: and so the “ hosts 
of our forefathers were the hosts of God,” who had a general in 
Heaven directing them to these controlling points.* 

Kingsley’s successor, Sir John Seeley, also attacked Buckle. 


‘“* When, twenty years ago, Mr. Buckle succeeded in flashing upon the English 
mind the notion of a science of history, he threatened us with a revolution in 
historical writing. We were to read henceforth comparatively little about govern- 
ments and parliaments and wars; history was to resolve itself into a discussion 
of the physical environment of a people, the climate, the geography, the food. 
The view I present . . . is different, and it is not at all revolutionary. I do not 
dispute the importance of those physical inquiries, and the results of them must 
be used by the historian; but his own province, according to me, is distinct. He 
is not an anthropologist or an ethnologist, but, if I may coin a word, he is a 
politicist.”’ % 


J. A. Froude, whose tenure of the regius professorship at 
Oxford (1892-94) coincided with the closing years of Seeley’s 
work at Cambridge, also condemned this “ scientific” history. 
After paying tribute to Buckle as “ a man of uncommon power,” 
he set out his theories fairly. He concluded : 


“‘ Geographical position, climate, air, soil and the like, had their several influ- 
ences. The northern nations are hardy and industrious, because they must till 
the earth if they would eat the fruits of it, and because the temperature is too 
low to make an idle life enjoyable. In the south, the soil is more productive, while 
less food is wanted and fewer clothes; and in the exquisite air, exertion is not 
needed to make the sense of existence delightful. Therefore in the south we find 
men lazy and indolent. True, there are difficulties in these views. . . . That, 
however, in these theories there is a great deal of truth is quite certain ; were there 
but a hope that those who maintain them would be contented with this admission. 
- - - A science of history, if it is more than a misleading name, implies that the 
relation between cause and effect holds in human beings as completely as in all 
others, that the origin of human actions is not to be looked for in mysterious 
properties of the mind, but in influences which are palpable and ponderable. . . 
When natural causes are liable to be set aside and neutralised by what is called 
volition, the word Science is out of place.” 


3 C. Kingsley, The Roman and the Teuton, p. xxiii. 2 Ibid., pp. 324-40. 
® Sir J. R. Seeley, Introduction to Political Science, 1896, pp. 25-6. 
* Short Studies on Great Subjects (new edition, 1895), 1. 9, 10, 12. 
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Froude’s lecture from which the above extracts were taken 
was delivered in London in 1864. Ten years later the reading 
public of England was discussing the rise of a new historian, 
J. R. Green, whose Short History of the English People appeared 
in 1874. Green had made a life-long friend at Oxford in Boyd 
Dawkins, one of the leading scientists of his day. He had also 
been inspired by Stanley. Later he became the close friend of 
Freeman and Bryce. His letters reveal his attitude towards 
historical geography, and in his later writings he showed how 
geography could be applied to history. But he had little sym- 
pathy with cranks like Kingsley. ‘‘ Comfort yourself concerning 
Charles Kingsley,’’ he wrote to Freeman in 1868. “ Like Nebu- 
chadnezzar he has gone to grass—has abandoned history and 
taken to Botany and the sciences—Sic pereant inimici Domini |” 
Seeley fared little better, for referring to his inaugural lecture, 
his “‘ fling off at Cambridge ”’ as he called it, he said, “‘ Seriously, 
Kingsley never talked such rubbish as this.” Yet for all this 
he was a keen student of science, especially of geology, which 
gave him an understanding of physical geography. Quite early, 
in 1862, he planned a history and consulted Boyd Dawkins on 
authorities for “a geographical preface.” It was said of him 
that “in the railway carriage he was always springing from one 
side to the other to catch new aspects of the country.” ! In 
1871 he writes to Freeman : 

*‘T have a sort of notion that geology and such considerations of the early 
physical state of Britain as geology brings might do more for our knowledge of 
pre-Roman Britain and the boundaries of its tribes than can the wretched warming 
up of Camden and his followers. Did you ever see a paper of one Topley on ‘ The 
Relations of the Parish Boundaries in the S.E. of England to great physical 


features’? It is very curious in pointing out a line of inquiry which the author 
evidently has no notion of. I wish dear Dax would ‘ come over and help us.’ ”’? 


There is no need to refer in detail to Green’s works, in which 
he made full use of his geographical knowledge. But two extracts 
from his letters throw some light on his methods. Referring to 
a criticism by Freeman of his History of the English People he 
wrote : 


“ 


. substantially I have in no case (at least consciously) gone beyond what 
Stubbs and Guest have said before me. Only when one puts their conclusions by 
themselves as facts, and works them up into pictures by help of a study of the 
geographical and archeological data which one can get hold of, no doubt the result 
is a bit more positive than one intended. But I think this can be remedied by a 
few words here and there. I still look on the whole story as a mere outline of what 
it might be if one could devote oneself to a full and detailed study of the ground, 


1 Letters of John Richard Green, ed. Leslie Stephen, p. 213. 
2 Ibid., p. 382-3. Dax was Boyd Dawkins. 
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and of the remains—roads—inscriptions, etc., of Roman Britain. The bit of work 
I did for myself (having no Guest help) in the campaign against Aylesbury, 
Newbury, etc., which I was able to study by Grant Duff’s driving me about when I 
stayed at Hampden, showed me how much might be done.” } 


Later he wrote to Freeman : 


“ As to the Conquest itself, I am using Geography a good deal as a guide, and 
I find some of the results very interesting. For instance, I had grounds for 
thinking that there was little contact between the folk who conquered the 
Lincoln country and those who conquered southern Yorkshire. I thought this 
odd till I put in on my map the great Axholme tract on the lower Trent, and saw 
how all but impossible such contact then was.” * 


The reference to Edwin Guest takes us back to Arnold and 
Stanley, both of whom helped Guest to found a society for the 
study of philology. Guest became Master of Caius College in 
1852, and retained that office until within a few weeks of his 
death in 1880. From 1849 he made many contributions to the 
meetings of the Archeological Association, and one has only to 
read his papers, collected under the title of Origines Celtice and 
other contributions to the History of Britain (2 vols., 1883), to 
realise Green’s debt. Much of Guest’s work, and with it that of 
Green, has been proved to be wrong; but the great advances 
made in the study of place-names and of archeology should not 
diminish our appreciation of the pioneer studies of those who 
tried to read history both from the map and on the ground. 

Another man who, like Green, held no Oxford chair, and who 
was an important contributor to historical geography, was C. H. 
Pearson, who was a Scholar of Exeter College in 1850, the year 
in which Butler, a Fellow of that College, gave his lectures on 
geography. Pearson hoped to succeed Goldwin Smith as regius 
professor, but, as he confesses, the selectors “‘ made an admir- 
able choice in Stubbs.” * Pearson “‘ expressed a very unfavour- 
able opinion of Buckle, who, as he said, generalised most wildly.” 4 
His chief contribution to historical geography was the compila- 
tion of The Historical Maps of England—‘ what I regard as the 
best piece of historical work I have done,” he wrote. ‘ The 
work of preparing these was most laborious, and I attribute the 
life-long impairment of my eyesight to the hours spent over the 
small type of badly printed or crowded maps. I had no reason 
to complain of the reception met with by this book. From its 
character neither I nor my publishers anticipated that it could 
be anything but a loss. In fact, however, the first edition was 


1 Letters of John Richard Green, ed. Leslie Stephen, p. 428. 
® Ibid., p. 478-9. 


* Charles Henry Pearson, ed. W. Stebbing, p. 125. * Ibid., p. 104. 
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sold off in three months, and the second edition paid its expenses 
long ago.” 1 The work reached a third edition in 1883. It is 
much more than a mere atlas, and the letterpress which accom- 
panies the maps is a valuable attempt to reconstruct some of 
the features of the past geography of medieval England. 

In the year following the publication of the third edition of 
Pearson’s Maps, E. A. Freeman was made regius professor of 
modern history at Oxford, and he exercised, perhaps, more 
influence on the course of historical geography than any of his 
predecessors. He regularly gave lectures on historical geography, 
though sometimes under difficulties. The Oxford Magazine 
records that “‘ those who risked bronchial affections to hear the 
Professor will remember his grateful thanks to two ladies without 
whose compassionate aid the audience would presumably have 
had no map, not even the hasty product of lamp-black and 
Reckitt’s blue (chiefly the latter) which did duty for one.” ? At 
some later date Freeman was better supplied, and the School of 
Geography at Oxford now numbers among its interesting historical 
relics two wall maps made for the professor. 

The lectures which Freeman gave were presumably based on 
his own [Historical Geography of Europe, which was first published 
in 1881, and was subsequently edited by Professor Bury and 
republished in 1912. It has often been assumed, particularly by 
geographers, that the definition of historical geography which 
Freeman gave in that work represented his final judgment on 
the matter. Its aim was “ to trace out the extent of territory 
which the different states and nations of Europe and the neigh- 
bouring lands have held at different times in the world’s history, 
to mark the different boundaries which the same country has 
had, and the different meanings in which the same name has 
been used.’’* But Freeman was much more of a geographer 
than such a definition implies. He devoted one of his lectures 
as regius professor to the subject of geography and travel and 
therein said : 

“* Now, geography, in its bearings on history, has two meanings, or rather 
two aspects, which, though they often run into one another, are clearly distinct 
in idea. Geography, in one of its aspects, is simply a branch of history ; in the 
other it is a precious help to history. In one aspect it is a form of knowledge which 
may be mastered in the study by books and maps; in the other it is a matter of 


travel, a matter of seeing things with our own eyes. The former aspect is that of 
which I have myself treated in a special work, a thick volume of Historical 


1 Charles Henry Pearson, ed. W. Stebbing, p. 138. 
2 J. F. Heyes, ‘‘ A Neglected Subject,”” Oxford Magazine, 1886. 
8 The Historical Geography of Hurope, 3rd ed., p. x. 
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Geography, with a thin companion volume of maps. This side of geographical 
knowledge amounts to the knowledge of the political divisions of the earth at 
different times. It comes very largely to be a matter of nomenclature. . . .” ! 


From this “study of geography on the map” he passed to 
“the more living study of geography on the very soil of the 
lands and cities whose history we are studying.” 


“This is that second aspect of geography as applied to history. . . . For 
my own part, it has never seemed to me to be strange, I have never travelled 
with companions to whom it seemed to be strange, to make it my first business 
to know where I was, in what canton or other division, and to make out all that 
one could make out as to the physical look of that canton or other division, and 
the light which that physical look throws on its history.” * 


He proceeded to illustrate his point by drawing on his own rich 
experience of travel in European lands. And his own historical 
works show that these were not empty words. He dubbed 
Boyd Dawkins “ geologist to Norman Conquest,” * and sought 
information from him about the lie of the coastline, the size and 
form of hills, and many other physical features. “I want to know 
a geological matter,” he wrote to Dawkins in 1888. ‘Do you 
think that Italy and Sicily were ever joined in decent (sic) times ? 
I don’t mean in your Eskimo time, when one could walk into 
Africa, but at any time since one could not walk from Lilybaion 
to Carthage, and one could sail from Cyprus to Sardinia.” 4 He 
composed some verses on the lava poured out by Etna in 1669: 


** For all the other strata 
There are no certain data; 
But this one may be reckoned 
Of the time of Charles the Second.’’5 


Freeman’s emphasis on the importance of travel was doubt- 
less timely. Perhaps it was just because James Bryce travelled 
so widely that he saw, even more clearly than had Freeman, the 
interactions of history and geography. His views were developed 
at length in his Introductory Essay to Helmot’s The World’s 
History (1901). The leading idea of that work was “ the relation 
of Man to his Physical Environment.” Bryce pointed out that 
“the gifts of Nature to Man not only increase, but also vary in 
their form, in proportion and correspondence to Man’s capacity 
to use them,” and that ‘‘ Man is almost as much influenced by 
Nature when he has become her adroit master as when she was 
E. A. Freeman, The Methods of Historical Study, 1886, p. 296. 

Ibid., pp. 312, 313. 
W. R. W. Stephens, The Life and Letters of Edward A. Freeman, t. 388. 


Ibid., 1. 381. 
Ibid., 11. 360. 
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his stern mistress.” 1 He saw in Nature “the principal factor 
in producing, that is to say, in differentiating the various races 
of mankind”’; “the chief cause of their movements from one part 
of the earth to another”; and the factor determinant of. “ the 
spots in which the industry of the more advanced races should 
build up the earliest civilisations, and the lines along which 
commerce, a principal agent in the extension of civilisation, 
should proceed to link one race with another.” ? He discussed 
“what Nature has done towards the formation of nations and 
states,” and gave illustrations to show that “in all countries 
and at all times Geography is the necessary foundation of History, 
so that neither the course of a nation’s growth nor its relations 
with other nations can be grasped by one who has not come to 
understand the climate, surface and products of the country 
wherein that nation dwells.” * But he also pointed out that 
the problem was complicated by the fact that “it is rare to find 
any nation now living under the physical conditions which 
originally moulded its character or the character of some at 
least of its component elements.” 4 And he found, among the 
threads that make the unity of history, “the gradual and con- 
stant increase in Man’s power over Nature whereby he is emanci- 
pated more and more from the conditions she imposes on his 
life, yet is brought into an always closer touch with her by the 
discovery of new methods of using her gifts.” 5 

This conception of historical geography as a study of “ using ” 
the gifts of Nature is the one adopted by modern writers on the 
subject. Indeed, with Freeman and Bryce we reach modern 
times, and some of those who have developed historical geography 
are happily still alive. The appointment of Mr. H. J. (now Sir 
Halford) Mackinder as Reader in Geography at Oxford in 1887 
marks an important stage forward. Up to that time, apart 
from Freeman’s lectures and the much earlier work of Butler, 
the only man to teach historical geography in Oxford was H. B. 
George, whose views are set out in his Relations of Geography 
and History, which was first published in 1901. In the following 
year (1902) appeared Mr. Mackinder’s Britain and the British 
Seas, and also the Historical Atlas of Modern Europe edited by 
R. Lane Poole. This was based mainly on the earlier work of 
Spruner, and its editor claimed that “no historical atlas of 
Europe possessing a scientific value has hitherto appeared in 
Great Britain.”’ 


1 Helmot, The World’s History, 1. xxix. 2 Ibid., pp. xxix, xxxii, xxxiii. 
3 Ibid., p. xxxix. * Ibid., p. xl. 5 Ibid., p. xliv. 
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A Historical Geography of the British Empire, by H. B. George, 
was issued in 1904. It was planned “in concert with Mr. C. G. 
(now Sir Charles) Robertson,” and the latter edited a splendid 
but too-little-known Atlas of the British Empire a year later. 
George’s work bears many resemblances to the much larger 
Historical Geography of the British Dominions which Sir Charles 
Lucas began as far back as 1887. One of the volumes in the 
series, that of J. D. Rogers’ on Canada (Vol. v, part iii of the 
main work) may be mentioned as an excellent study of historical 
geography (1911). 

Sir Halford Mackinder’s work in Oxford ! may be judged from 
his own reports. He lectured twice a week, devoting one set of 
lectures to physical geography, which he regarded as the founda- 
tion of the whole subject, and the other to historical geography. 
The lectures on physical geography were very poorly attended, 
and at times he anticipated the total extinction of the class. In 
one report he announced that he hoped to make physical geo- 
graphy “a side study for our young geologists, zoologists and 
botanists,” but in the next confessed that his hopes had been 
frustrated “by the extreme paucity of students working for 
Honours in those Departments of Physical Science to which 
Geography is an auxiliary.” It was not till the year 1893-4 
that this set of lectures was well attended. 

On the other hand, the lectures on historical geography were 
from the first well attended. “The great majority of my 
students,” said his second report, ‘are reading for History 
Honours, and it is clear that if the Readership is to have an 
established position and a wide influence in the University it 
must be through the History School.” 

He therefore determined to “ offer to all history students an 
elementary course, which should attempt to convey to them a 
general but clear and vivid conception of the theatre of history.”’ 
This course, which consisted of twenty-one lectures, was repeated 
in successive years. The report for 1894-5 states: ‘“‘ Accurate 
records of the attendance at the lectures of the Reader have 
now been kept for five years, and it may be useful at the present 
moment to summarise the results. Since the beginning of 
Michaelmas Term, 1890, 337 members of the University have 
passed through my classes, about one fourth of them having 
followed more than one course of instruction. Every college in 
the University has contributed to this total. Since the beginning 


? In a discussion after this lecture Professor J. L. Myres drew attention to the 
encouragement which Geography received at this time from York Powell. 
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of Michaelmas Term, 1892, there have been in addition 77 
‘ registered ’ lady students.” 

Mackinder was succeeded, in 1905, by A. J. Herbertson, and 
under his direction a course of six lectures on the Historica] 
Geography of Britain was given in 1906. F. J. Haverfield dealt 
with Roman Britain: the substance of this lecture was incor- 
porated in his second Ford lecture in 1907.1 The lectures by 
W. H. Stevenson, on Saxon Britain, and the present Warden of 
New College on Medieval and Tudor Britain have not survived. 
H. W. C. Davis lectured on Norman and Angevin Britain, and the 
synopsis of this lecture has been preserved. The manuscripts of 
Sir Charles Firth’s lecture on the Stuarts and Sir Halford Mac- 
kinder’s lecture on the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries are in 
the writer’s possession. Here we have historical geography in 
its modern sense. Sir Charles Firth’s lecture began as follows: 


‘* It was with some hesitation that I accepted the invitation of the Reader in 
Geography to lecture on the geography of England during the seventeenth century, 
Geography is a science which has its own technical methods and its own literature, 
and an historian who knows very little of either may be allowed to feel the 
difficulty of lecturing on geography, and to express it. On the other hand, there 
is a certain portion of the field included under the general title of geography which 
is common ground both to history and geography. To some extent, therefore, the 
geographer and the historian are obliged to deal with the same questions although 
they may treat them in different ways. It is to this common ground that I mean 
to confine myself. 

**The historian who undertakes to relate the political events of which any 
portion of the earth’s surface has been the theatre must begin by endeavouring to 
realise the physical conditions under which the actions he relates took place. 
The relative position and importance of the chief places, the number of the 
inhabitants and their distribution, the amount of land under cultivation, and the 
nature of the cultivation, the means of communication between one part of the 
country and another, are questions which he has to consider just as much as if 
he were a general planning a campaign in it.” 


The lecturers in this series adopted not the “ plan-like ” 
geography of old, but the “ picture ” geography for which Arnold 
pleaded and of which Macaulay had been so able an exponent. 
Nor was the change confined to Oxford. The writings of G. M. 
Trevelyan show that the new historical geography had its ex- 
ponents also at Cambridge. If the present regius professor in 
the sister University could tilt at “scientific” history in his 
delightful essay “‘Clio, a Muse,” he could also write ‘“ The 
physical formation of a country is the key to the history of its 


1 See F. J. Haverfield and G. MacDonald, 7'he Roman Occupation of Britain, 
pp. 89-124, ‘‘ The Geography of Roman Britain.”’ Part of the original lecture and 
a synopsis of the whole have survived. I am indebted to Miss M. V. Taylor for 
information on this point. 
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early settlement,’ 1 and even ‘“‘ Geography governs History.” ? 
In the early chapters of Blenheim he has produced an admir- 
able historical geography, in the modern sense, of the reign of 
Queen Anne. 

And so after a hundred years the picture unfolds itself, and 
from the closer view we see the details which before were hidden 
in the distant generalisation. We may apply to it the descrip- 
tion of England by William Morris: “ All is little, yet not foolish 
and blank, but serious rather, and abundant of meaning for such 
as choose to seek it; it is neither prison nor palace but a decent 
home,” 

J. N. L. Baker. 

1 History of England, 1926, p. 6. 

* Ibid., contents, p. ix. With this may be compared Haverfield’s statement, 


“The greatest of the forces which rule this world, the force of geography, has 
not lost its power.” (Journ. of Roman Studies, 1912, p. 202.) 











ISABELLA, THE SHE-WOLF OF FRANCE! 


“‘ SHEe-wo Fr of France.”’ Probably Isabella of France, queen 
of Edward II, is better known to posterity by that name than 
by any other. Historical memory, that is to say, has fastened 
upon that short, revolting and exciting episode in her long life, 
in which she conspired with Mortimer to deprive her husband 
of his throne, and probably followed that up by contriving his 


murder. 
“* She-wolf of France, with unrelenting fangs, 


That tear’st the bowels of thy mangled mate.” 

So Gray had it, in 1757, when he wrote “The Bard.” Shake- 
speare had already spoken similarly of Margaret of Anjou, the 
queen of Henry VI. ‘“She-wolf of France,” York calls her when 
she is taunting him after the battle of Wakefield. ‘“‘ She-wolf of 
France, but worse than wolves of France.” But Gray was 
luckier than Shakespeare, for in his case the epithet stuck and 
was remembered. 

Isabella, then, has lived in historical memory mainly as 
the agent of a brief and brutal revolution. Yet she had been 
already queen for twenty years when it occurred, and she lived 
another thirty-one after it. Ought we not to look back behind 
it for possible provocation, and beyond it for further activities ! 
May we not view her in other connections? Surely we need not 
fix our whole and sole attention upon the grisly spectacle of the 
wolf tearing its prey. 

Isabella first set foot in England in February 1308, a fortnight 
after her marriage with Edward II and six months after her 
husband had become king. She was very young—perhaps 
sixteen; very pretty—‘‘des plus beles la rose,” sang a poet 
later; and very self-willed. She had never set eyes on her 
husband till he crossed the Channel to marry her, though she 
had been his promised wife since a marriage treaty in 1299 
restored good relations between Edward I and her father Philip IV. 
Matches for diplomatic reasons, of course, were commonplaces of 
the age; and it was not impossible for such alliances to ripen into 
comradeship and affection. But this one was a failure. The 
bride was young enough to be very fixed in her own ways, while 


1 Based upon a paper read to the North London Branch of the Historical 
Association. 
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she found that: her husband’s standards did not correspond either 
with these or with any which contemporary opinion thought 
proper for persons of high rank. Edward, it was noted, was 
ungentlemanly enough to be a good swimmer; he liked to frater- 
nise with the singers and actors and buffoons who were paid to 
entertain him, and to do a little clowning himself. Worst of all, 
he could hedge and ditch and thatch as well as any labourer, and 
loved to spend his time in such occupations. Till three years 
ago, this last deficiency was indicated to us only by the horrified 
comments of the chroniclers, who for all we knew might be 
over-stepping the truth like a sensational journalist. But in 
1933 the discovery in the Public Record Office of the account of 
a trial held in 1315 put the matter beyond all doubt. Witnesses 
on oath reported a conversation which had taken place the year 
before, just after the English defeat by the Scots at the battle 
of Bannockburn, between a certain Robert, employed as a 
messenger in the royal household, and Saer Kaym, sub-bailiff of 
the manor of Newington, near Canterbury. “‘ Have you any 
recent news of the king?” asked Saer. “‘ Yes,” replied Robert, 
“and poor news too. He has retreated from Scotland, put to 
confusion by the Scots.” When Saer expressed surprise, Robert 
took the line that this was all that could be expected from a king 
who never wanted to hear Mass. ‘‘ What does he do, then, 
when he ought to be hearing Mass?” asked Saer. ‘“‘ Wastes 
his time, and toils at making ditches, and digging, and such- 
like unsuitable occupations,” replied Robert. Ludicrous though 
Robert’s attitude may seem to modern eyes, and sharply as he 
was pulled up for contempt of the Crown at the time, he was 
simply expressing a point of view which was probably shared, 
as the chroniclers show, by many others. He was released on 
bail when the archbishop of Canterbury stood surety for him 
“at the instance of Queen Isabella.” 

To return, however, to the bride of 1308 and her surprise at 
her husband’s tastes. She might perhaps in time have adapted 
herself, or even joined Edward in a league of mutual perversity, 
if it had not been that she found the place of confidante already 
occupied by Peter Gaveston. We know nowadays that the 
young Gascon was neither churl nor coward, despite malicious 
tradition. Witty, well-born and brave, though undisciplined and 
impertinent, he was Edward’s closest friend, and the friendship 
ran back through long years in which the two had grown from 
childhood to manhood under the same roof. Edward I’s sus- 
Picions of the friendship came too late to be effective. Though 
No. 83.—voL. xx1. P 
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he exiled Peter in 1307, absence only made the heart grow fonder, 
and Edward II recalled his friend the moment his father’s death 
gave him opportunity to do so. Isabella, therefore, found the 
Gascon in possession, loaded with wealth and dignities. She 
heard that he had been left as regent when Edward went to 
France for the wedding. At the coronation he walked in pro- 
cession in the place of honour immediately preceding the royal 
pair, carrying the most sacred of all the regalia, Edward the 
Confessor’s crown. At the banquet which followed, she noted 
the ostentation and bad manners which made Peter eschew the 
conventional cloth of gold worn by all his seniors, and flaunt 
himself in purple, the royal colour, sewn with pearls. She saw 
her husband bandying jokes with him at other people’s expense. 
She heard the nicknames which the inseparables bestowed upon 
all who annoyed them, and wondered, perhaps, if they had 
one for herself. And though in the summer her troubles 
seemed to have come to an unexpectedly early end, when 
public opinion forced Edward once more to send his friend into 
exile, she found within twelve months that she had congratu- 
lated herself too soon, for in 1309 Gaveston came back in 
triumph. 

We are not dependent upon report or conjecture for Isabella’s 
feelings in these early years. We are given, from an unexpected 
quarter, definite assurance that “whatever in any way con- 
cerns Peter and his followers, the queen and the earls, the 
pope too and the cardinals and the king of France are delighted 
to hinder.”’ This statement was made in a letter written by 
certain monks of Westminster abbey who had gone to Avignon 
to try to prevent the pope from confirming the election of Richard 
of Kedyngton as abbot, which had been made by compromission 
in January 1308. The party opposed to this choice believed 
that both Richard and his predecessor Walter de Wenlock were 
creatures of Gaveston, who had been bribed by them to use 
his influence with the king in Kedyngton’s favour. Writing 
home to their supporters, they suggested that the queen’s 
hostility to Gaveston might be turned to their advantage. “ Do 
you or some of you, cautiously, secretly and circumspectly, 
procure that the countess of Hereford, or others who are in the 
queen’s household . . . may inform the new queen, cautiously 
and secretly, of all the aforesaid facts. . . . And let the queen be 
so informed of all these things, that out of hatred of Peter she 
may deign to write specially and secretly to the lord king of 
France her father, to the pope, to the cardinals, and to the lord 
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Charles, brother of the king of France.” The writers take 
Isabella’s hostility for granted throughout, with none of the 
uncertainty they show in some other cases. If Isabella’s wrath, 
thus early conceived, grew steadily in depth and volume during 
the next few years, we can well imagine the relief she must have 
felt when in 1312 the summary execution of Peter at the hands 
of his enemies followed rapidly upon his return from yet a 
third exile. 

It seemed possible that from now onwards a pleasanter 
chapter might open in the personal relations of king and queen, 
especially as they had common cause for rejoicing in the birth 
that autumn of an heir to the throne, the future Edward III. 
We have no evidence, however, to guide us on this point, though 
various magnificent books of accounts inform us minutely 
and almost daily of the queen’s doings for long periods together. 
At any rate they reveal her to us in all the dignity proper for a 
consort’s position. Head and centre of a costly household 
numbering over 180 persons, lavish in charity and entertainment, 
she moves about the country in splendid state, visits her relatives 
abroad, and is in close touch with the king, though not invariably 
in his company. In 1313-14 her receipts amounted to about 
£5600, her expenses to about £6030. The death of Margaret, the 
queen-mother, in 1318 made it possible to transfer to Isabella 
various estates not till then available, and so find really satis- 
factory equivalent in land and revenues for the £4500 originally 
promised her as dower. Besides manors, castles and forests in 
North Wales and in seventeen English counties thus held, she 
was assigned also the county of Ponthieu in northern France. 
It seemed fitting that this should provide for a queen, since 
England first secured it through a queen, when Eleanor of Castile 
inherited it through her mother’s second marriage. 

This is not the place in which to examine the machinery used 
by Isabella for the control of these wide possessions, the manage- 
ment of her great household, and the satisfaction of her personal 
needs. Administrative history, though it may and does cast 
new light upon political history, is in itself a study for the 
specialist, and at times a painful study. But attention must 
be drawn in passing to the size, efficiency and magnificence of 
Isabella’s establishment and the army of officials needed to 


1 Westminster Abbey Muniments, no. 5460. This document was used by 
Dr. Pearce in his Walter de Wenlock, pp. 219-22, and Monks of Westminster, 
8.v, Aldenham, Hadham, Kedyngton, though not, of course, from the political 
standpoint. 
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collect her revenues, keep her accounts and records, draft, write, 
seal and distribute her correspondence, and supervise the activities 
of her busy household on its constant travels. She had an 
administrative system on lines similar to that of her husband, 
highly organised and departmentalised. Her records are full of 
what one might call office equipment—ink and pumice; _parch- 
ments bought at anything between four and twenty dozen at a 
time; white wax, to be dyed red at eightpence a pound before 
it could be used for her seals; scales for weighing silver. Men 
worked in her employment who had been trained by long years 
of experience in that of the king, or passed from her service 
qualified to undertake his. And they needed all their skill to 
deal adequately with a personnel so numerous, a responsibility 
so wide, possessions so valuable and varied. Their vocabulary 
and methods, however, were those accepted in the “ civil service ” 
of the time; while the details of the queen’s occupations and 
possessions correspond, mutatis mutandis, with such as might be 
expected in any contemporary record of the affairs of a lady of 
rank. They serve us very little, therefore, when we try to see 
Isabella as an individual, though perhaps we may detach from 
the conventional record of benefactions one case with a more 
personal flavour, when Isabella befriended a little Scottish orphan 
boy encountered on her travels, fitted him out with new clothes, 
cured him of a scab on his head, and sent him off to London to 
learn his letters from the wife of a Frenchman, John the Organist. 

From the political angle, both contemporaries and modern 
historians place a turning-point in Edward II’s fortunes in the 
year 1318, when the mediating policy of the earl of Pembroke 
brought about the reforms of the parliament of York, military 
prospects looked brighter both in Scotland and Ireland, and a 
bounteous harvest ended the scarcity and depression due to 
a whole succession of bad seasons. But so far as the personal 
relations of king and queen are concerned, it was in this very 
year that there arose new reason for anxiety. A rumour sprang 
up that the man Isabella had married was not Edward of Car- 
narvon, scion of a royal stock, but an impostor, though probably 
himself ignorant and innocent of his imposture. 

The first whisper of such a possibility audible to posterity 
occurred in 1316, when one Thomas de Tynewelle, a clerk, was 
put on trial for having said in the hearing of at least seven 
persons that Edward “was not the son of the lord Edward 
late king of England.” After many adjournments, it was 
found that one of the seven hearers was dead and others 
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could not be got hold of, while the only two present in court 
agreed with the jurors that Thomas was not guilty.’ So far so 
good, but from what gossip had the idea of the accusation origi- 
nated? At any rate, in 1318 the chroniclers were in possession 
of a circumstantial story of a similar kind. There arrived in 
Oxford, they say, “‘ a certain writer named John who had a cat 
as his familiar spirit.” He claimed to be the real Edward of 
Carnarvon, hidden away by his nurse when a baby because he 
had been attacked by a sow and mauled so horribly that she 
dared not let it be known. For this part of the tale he called 
as witness his own scarred face. The nurse had substituted, he 
said, a child of the same age who was a carter’s son; and for 
that he adduced the evidence of the well-known rusticity of the 
tastes of him who occupied the throne. 

The second argument, in the light of what we have already 
heard of contemporary criticism, was likely to have a strong 
appeal. As to the central incident of the story, it would not 
surprise an age in which attacks of the hungry and ubiquitous 
pig upon those too weak to resist were commonplaces of the 
law-courts, as were notifications in chancery, “ to avert sinister 
suspicion,” that a lost ear was due not to judicial penalty, but 
to the bite of a sow in infancy. The main point of interest for us 
in the story is the impression it made upon the queen. Did she 
hear it? Did she believe it? ‘‘The rumour ran through all 
the land,” wrote one chronicler, “ and troubled the queen beyond 
measure.” No wonder, for if true it placed her in a position of 
humiliation so galling that almost any effort towards freedom, 
short of murder, might seem excusable. 

Excuse or not, Isabella took her opportunity when it came. 
By the end of January 1327 her husband was in prison, her young 
son king, and she herself the mistress of her own fate and the 
kingdom’s. The triumph, indeed, was short-lived; for in the 
autumn of 1330 young Edward turned upon those who had 
gained him a crown only to rob him of all pleasure in wearing it, 
and sent his mother into retirement. The tales that used to be 
told of her disgrace, imprisonment and impoverishment have 
been proved by modern research to be completely untrue, except 
for a brief period following immediately upon Edward III’s 
assertion of his rights. Step by step her position improved, 
until by 1337 she was in possession of revenues equivalent in 
value to those assigned to her when queen consort. She did, it 


a L. T. R. Memoranda Roll, no. 86, m, 93. My attention was drawn to this by 
the kindness of the late Professor Willard. 
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is true, cease to be a figure of political significance, but she 
remained a figure of human interest, and from certain angles of 
vision the twenty-eight years of her life spent in retirement are 
fully as worthy of study as the precedng twenty-two. 

Some materials for such a study have long ago attracted 
attention. In 1853 Mr. E. A. Bond lectured to the Society 
of Antiquaries on the contents of a book preserved in the 
Manuscript Department of the British Museum, which con- 
tained the accounts of Isabella’s household during the last 
months of her life and immediately after her death. More 
recently a fresh study has been made of these and other 
accounts relating to the later period of her life, and in particular 
of certain unique rolls of the queen’s separate exchequer, to 
which Edward III in 1327 ordered the farmers and bailiffs of his 
mother’s lands to make their proffers twice a year in the same 
way as his own bailiffs did to his. The discovery of these remark- 
able rolls was subsequent to 1928, when Professor Tout suggested 
that it was possible, but unluckily not very likely, that further 
evidence as to the queen’s finances during this period might be 
found among the exchequer archives. More recently still, there 
came into the market another document not hitherto available 
for study—namely, the roll of accounts presented before auditors 
of the chamber in July 1341,1 by John of Fleet, who combined 
with several other offices that of clerk and keeper of the king’s 
“‘ wardrobe,” often called the “‘ privy wardrobe,” in the Tower 
of London. This was a storehouse of royal valuables, arms 
and armour, furniture and furnishings, cloth and clothes, jewels, 
plate and books. Its keeper must give indentures for all goods 
received, and part with nothing without royal authorisation. 
The accounts now presented ran back over a period of seventeen 
years (1324-41), and are rich in material for the student of social 
history. They deserve and are to receive full description and 
analysis; but in the meantime we may add some facts from them 
to what was already known concerning Queen Isabella. 

On 5 March 1327, in response to a verbal order from Edward 
III, John of Fleet handed over to Isabella no less than seven 
magnificent books. They were all in French, bound in red, 
white, or green leather, sometimes with metal clasps. One at 
least of them was illuminated. They were for the most part 
romances or romantic histories of the sort so much in favour 
among great people of the time. She had, for example, the 


1 Now the property of Mr. H. R. Creswick, one of the Assistant Under- 
Librarians at Cambridge University Library. 
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Roman de Renard, the story of Perceval, and a book containing 
“ stories of hermits and other matters.’’ Except for the Perceval, 
none of the titles correspond with any of the eight books of 
romance which, as we shall see, were found in Isabella’s possession 
at the time of her death. 

The record of this gift raises all sorts of interesting questions, 
by no means all capable of final answer in the present state of 
our knowledge. Was the gift, to begin with, due to the 
initiative of the young king, or to a suggestion from the queen 
herself? As it came within two months of Edward III’s acces- 
sion, when his mother was at the peak of her triumph, the second 
alternative seems the more probable, and we may reckon the 
books among the other profits of the revolution. If this be so, 
then can we use the gift as addition to other existing evidence 
concerning Isabella’s taste for books, and place her among the 
bibliophiles of her time? On the one hand, it seems unlikely 
that if Isabella asked for a present, she would not take care to 
choose the kind of present that suited her, and, on the other, 
it is noteworthy that a number of valuables issued from the 
same source to Queen Philippa at much the same time did not 
include a single book. They were all articles of “ bigotry and 
virtue,” such as jewels and personal ornaments, or costly 
trifles such as “the cup of an acorn with a foot and cover of 
silver-gilt.”” They were, in fact, possessions of the sort of which 
Isabella herself already owned a goodly number, whereas until 
this point there had been no mention of anything but devotional 
or liturgical books among her belongings. 

If the taste was new, why did it come now, and how had it 
been formed? Very tentatively and with all reserves, we may 
point to the recent association between Isabella and the well- 
known bibliophile Richard de Bury. A good many traditions 
concerning Richard have withered away in the light of modern 
research. We no longer believe him to have been the tutor of 
Edward III as a boy, nor do we regard him as the actual author 
of the Philobiblon, that most delightful of treatises on the Love 
of Books, however much he may have had to do with getting it 
written. But as historical fact there remains his position as a 
Chester official in the days when Edward was earl but not yet 
king, with its opportunities for frequent intercourse both with 
the boy and his mother. Moreover, he had been in their company 
during that fateful visit to France which preceded the revolution. 
Had he infected the queen with his own enthusiasm for collecting 
and with what Professor Tout called his “ dilettante love of 
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learning’? He and she had been together in Paris, that city 
with “ delightful libraries, more aromatic than stores of spicery ” 
and “luxuriant parks full of all manner of volumes ” in which 
(according to the author of the Philobiblon) Richard could best 
indulge his hobby, his heart made glad by “a mighty stream of 
pleasure.” Richard, of course, was among the prime movers in 
the ejection from power of Isabella and Mortimer in 1330. In 
enforced leisure, she might at least remember, if our conjecture 
be correct, that he had provided her in 1326-7 with a new interest 
to beguile her solitude. 

There is to-day in the Public Record Office a thin parchment 
book in which is written the inventory and valuation of all Isabella’s 
belongings at the close of her life. It reads like the catalogue of 
some exhibition of medieval art, with the difference that every 
article here named is in daily use, and shown to us in a domestic 
setting more appealing than even the best-arranged of exhibitions. 
Take, for example, the gold and silver plate. It is pleasing, 
amid the enumeration of all the ordinary necessities, to come 
upon “one great silver bowl in which the queen’s alms may be 
placed,” or “one large silver spoon for the vegetables,’’ worth 
45s. 10d., and broken. The jewels and valuables might make 
any thief’s mouth water. She had a silver serpent; a chess- 
board in crystal and jasper; wonderful brooches and rings, one 
of them made by St. Dunstan himself; a silver hand in which to 
put her oblations, with a coat of arms upon it and a chain to 
hang it by; and an ink-pot, worth £40, in the shape of a tabernacle 
of silver-gilt and enamel, with six pinnacles and a crystal in the 
middle to hold the ink. It was set with precious stones, but 
once again there is a reminder that we are dealing with an article 
in daily use when we find that three of them had fallen out. 

It is in this book that there is preserved the record of the 
eight romances already mentioned, only one of them corresponding 
in title with the romances taken from the Tower of London in 
1330. Four of them, including “a great book covered in white 
leather concerning the deeds of Arthur,” were delivered to Isa- 
bella’s daughter Joan, queen of Scotland. The other four, together 
with some liturgical books, were handed over to the king at 
Westminster, and some of them may perhaps be recognised, as 
Professor Edith Rickert has suggested, among French books 
later found in the possession of Richard.1 One cannot help 
wondering how far Isabella was acquainted with the inside as 
well as the outside of her books, and how far her own ideas of 


1 See ‘ King Richard II’s Books ” in The Library, x1. 144-7. 
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character and conduct were formed from the standards, often to 
our modern way of thinking strangely distorted, which she would 
find in her romances. One can hardly imagine, for example, 
that any wife would find in Edward II the husband she desired, 
if her notion of what a husband should be were based on the 
conception of Aimeri of Narbonne (whose story, we know, was in 
her possession). It will be remembered how Aimeri struck to the 
ground the lady Ermenjart “la courtoise, la sage,’ when she 
remonstrated with him for sending her seven sons into the world 
to seek their fortunes. One of them rushed forward, sword in 
hand, to defend his mother. But, M. Bédier has told us, Ermen- 
jart rose to her feet delighted with the vigour of her lord’s reproof. 
“May God,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ who made the sky and the dew, 
bless the arm which has so well recalled me to myself. What I 
said was folly. These are your sons. I am nothing but their 
mother. Do what you will.” Perhaps it was in despair at 
finding that Edward of Carnarvon would never rise to the com- 
pelling brutality of an Aimeri of Narbonne that Isabella turned 
in despair to seek a Lancelot in Mortimer. 

One large section of the record deals with the queen’s chapel, 
setting forth in detail and at great length its wonderful equip- 
ment. She had ten magnificent sets of vestments, besides another 
“newly made this year’ which she did not live to see in use, for 
when she died some of the 480 golden roses which were to be sewn 
upon its white background were “ not yet placed.” Then there 
were cases to hold corporals, and altar frontals, each more gorgeous 
than the last, of green velvet powdered with stars, or of purple 
velvet worked with tabernacles of Christ and the Apostles, or 
bearing an Agnus Dei in pearls, surrounded by birds and roses. 
The queen and her maidens must have had many long hours to 
sit over their embroidery during the tedious years of obscurity. 
The liturgical books enumerated have a special interest, for 
besides missals and other books of the Sarum Use they include 
two missals, a portiforium and a gradual of the Use of the Friars 
Minor, an order for which she had a particular affection, and in 
whose church in London she was laid to rest at last. 

Most intimate of all, and to be noted in conclusion, were 
certain things ‘‘ found in the queen’s coffer in her closet after her 
death.” Of outstanding importance were three books, all to go 
now to the queen of Scotland. These were a Bible in French, in 
two volumes; an Apocalypse in French; and a psalter wrapped 
in two silken cloths. It is a rash but not impossible conjecture 
to suppose that this might be that very psalter described by 
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M. Berger in his Bible frangaise au moyen age, which afterwards 
found its way to the Royal Library at Munich. That volume, in 
handwriting not earlier than the fourteenth century, had the 
psalms written in red, in French, on the recto of each folio, while 
on the verso was the Latin equivalent. The initials were blue and 
gold, except the largest, which were multicoloured. It was, in 
fact, a valuable and delicate piece of work which might well have 
been carefully wrapped in silk when not in use. And at the head 
of the 119th psalm there knelt a queen, with the leopards of 
England and the lilies of France on the shields behind her. Be 
that as it may, Isabella’s psalter was obviously a fine book, and 
with its two companions adds another interesting early example 
of the French translations of the Scriptures in the possession of 
the laity during the fourteenth century. 

It is not easy, as we trace in the records the quiet domestic 
life, the charities and pious exercises, which distinguished Isa- 
bella’s later days, to hold fast the link with earlier years, and to 
remember that this was the same woman who had then played 
so sinister a part. One object of the present study is to impress 
that fact upon the reader, and thus enable him to set in due 
proportion to the activities of a long life the brief notoriety of 
the revolution years. In these days, when a fashionable function 
of the biographer is to reveal the weak points of traditional 
heroes, it is pleasant in Isabella’s case to attempt the reverse 
process, not indeed by extenuating the conduct of the termagant 
of earlier years, but by examining in contrast with it both its 
provocations and its consequences. 
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THE REFORMATION PARLIAMENT AS A MATRIMONIAL 
AGENCY AND ITS NATIONAL EFFECTS ? 


Lest I be suspected of intruding a frivolous element of variety 
into a serious historical conference, I may say at once that my 
remarks will have nothing to do with “ the love which taught a 
monarch to be wise,” or “ gospel light which dawned from 
Bullen’s eyes’; and that the facts which form the basis of my 
deductions have been drawn almost exclusively from such sober 
and sombre sources as inquisitions post mortem, wills at Somerset 
House, and legal proceedings in Chancery, the Star Chamber, 
and the Court of Requests. I would add that I am suggesting 
rather than solving problems of Parliamentary history, and am 
more impressed by the need of caution than of confidence in 
drawing conclusions. 

Nevertheless, I feel that my major premiss is fairly secure: 
never before in English history had so large a body of English- 
men been gathered together for such long and continuous 
sessions to solve such problems as those with which the Reforma- 
tion Parliament met to deal on 3 Nov. 1529. It is not those 
problems which I wish to discuss, but the length of those 
sessions and their unrehearsed effects. Smaller bodies, such as the 
King’s Council in its protean forms, have of course been more 
continuous; but nearly down to the middle of the fifteenth 
century a Parliament had generally been a matter of a single 
session. Edward IV held only six Parliaments? in the twenty- 
two years of his reign, and that fact has been alleged by J. R. 
Green and other historians as a proof of the decadence of Parlia- 
ment under the New Monarchy. But the weakness of Lan- 
castrian Parliaments was largely due to the fact that they were so 
nearly annual. Triennial Parliaments under William III and 
Anne were more effective than those of the Lancastrians, and the 
supersession of Triennial by the Septennial Act, which lasted from 
1715 to 1911, was not a sign of decadence. Nor did the Chartist 
demand for annual Parliaments imply much faith in parliamentary 
institutions ; it was more akin to the Referendum and other forms 


1 An address delivered at the 4th Quinquennial Anglo-American Historical 
Conference, July 1936. 


* Excluding the ‘‘ Re-adeption ” Parliament of Henry VI in 1470-1. See the 
“Interim Report ” of Col. Wedgwood’s committee, 1932, pp. 85-6. 
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of plebiscitary government. The health and competence of Parlia- 
ment depend not upon the frequency of its dissolution, but upon 
the consistency, solidarity, and experience which can only proceed 
from the prolonged association of M.P.’s with one another and 
with the work of government. 

Edward IV succeeded, by means of his personal popularity, 
bourgeois tastes, and affable manners, in establishing good rela- 
tions with the Commons which contrasted sharply with the mutual 
antipathy prevailing under Henry VI and Margaret of Anjou. 
His first Parliament, it is true, had but one session ; but his second 
had two, his third had three, and his fourth had seven, an unpre- 
cedented number of sessions not equalled again till the Reforma- 


tion Parliament of Henry VIII which set the example—after the * 


Long and Short vagaries of the seventeenth century—for the 
Septennial Act of the eighteenth. But, while Henry’s seven- 
sessions Parliament lasted seven years, Edward IV’s only lasted 
three, and the cumulative length of its sittings only amounted to 
ten months, while Henry VIII’s amounted to nearly eighteen. 
Roughly speaking, the Reformation Parliament sat longer than 
all the Parliaments of Edward IV or all those of Henry VII put 
together, and thirty per cent. longer than Henry VIII’s own Parlia- 
ments during the first twenty years of his reign. It is obvious 
that during those seven years of Parliamentary life its members 
acquired a familiarity with one another and with each other's 
local interests and points of view; a contact with the Court, the 
courts of law, and the central government; an insight into the 
methods and objects of legislative procedure, and an understand- 
ing of foreign affairs far exceeding the acquirements of any 
previous Parliament in English history. The deplorable lack of any 
Commons’ Journals before 1547 precludes any satisfactory know- 
ledge of the effects of this accumulation of collective knowledge 
and experience upon the development of parliamentary procedure 
in the Common House; but from occasional references in the 
correspondence of M.P.’s we know that the committee-stage, 
and engrossing on parchment after it, had been evolved and that 
it was a comparative novelty ; 1 that the under-clerk of the Parlia- 
ments, otherwise called the clerk of the Common House, kept a 
book in which licences for absence were entered and probably a 


1 Sir William Kingston, M.P., to Lord Lisle, 21 Feb. 1536, “‘ It has been read 
and will shortly pass, but at the reading there was one that would have had it 
committed, as the manner is” (Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, x. 336; cf. 
337 ad fin.); and on 3 March Sir Richard Whethyll writes that it is ‘‘ engrossed 
in parchment, and we are waiting the last reading every day. What saying there 
shall be in it, when it comes to the Lords, God knows ” (ibid., x. 406). 
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record of the readings of bills; and that the King himself— 
on one occasion at least—appeared in the House and submitted 
a bill for its consideration which does not appear to have 
passed; and that there were strenuous debates, considerable 
amendment to some of the bills introduced, and rejection of 
others.! 

The purport of this paper, however, is not to illustrate this more 
or less deliberate development of the Reformation Parliament, but 
the undesigned effects of the gathering and living together in 
London of representatives of all parts and many kinds of 
Englishmen. Members did not seek election in order to get them- 
selves or their children married; Henry VIII himself did not go 
to Parliament but to the Church to get divorced, though he sought 
Parliamentary authorisation for its constitutional effects. We 
are here concerned with the human nature in history, which 
man did not plan and the parchment school of history is only too 
apt to ignore, and the effects upon men of a changing environment 
which itself was undesigned. There were other than political or 
constitutional factors in the social cohesion promoted by Parlia- 
ments; and that growing national social cohesion was in part at 
least responsible for the dissolution of elements which were unable 
to cohere.2, The growth had been slow in medieval times. Roads 
were bad and dangerous, the way was long and weary, and mem- 
bers from distant shires had sometimes to spend as many days 
riding on horseback as sitting in the House. They naturally came 
without their families and lodged as best they could when they 
arrived. Some peers, of course, possessed town-houses, and 
lawyers had their Inns of Court. Bishops, too, had their houses or 
palaces in London; but bishops and abbots were supposed to be 
immune from the fascination of the fairer sex and were in any case 
precluded by their holy orders from officially contributing to the 
hereditary ability of the House of Lords by marriage. But, as 
roads and inns improved, travelling grew more pleasant and secure 
(especially after the Wars of the Roses), sessions lengthened and 
the life of Parliaments was prolonged, the Commons began to follow 
the example of the Lords, acquire house-property in London, 
and bring their wives and other members of their families with 
them. We find, for instance, Sir William Musgrave of Edenhall, 
M.P. for Westmorland, assessed for a loan in St. Botolph’s- 
without-Aldersgate during the Reformation Parliament and living 


1 Bentley, Hxcerpta Historica, p. 292 (wrongly dated 13 Mar. 1537, rightly 
dated and calendared in L. & P., x. 462). 
* Notably the monasteries. 
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in London ;?! but the extent of this Parliamentary colonisation 
of London by the provinces belongs to the department of London 
history. All I can say is that M.P.’s had more permanent residence 
in London during the seven years of the Reformation Parliament 
than ever before, and that social intercourse between them 
increased with the natural consequence of family-alliances. 

There are, however, insuperable difficulties in forming any 
precise estimate of the influence of this factor in fostering the 
cohesion and national consciousness of the Commons. The first 
is the almost total absence of sheriffs’ returns of M.P.’s for the 
sixty-four years between 1478 and 1542. There is, of course, the 
list for the Parliament of 1491-2, but this comes from the common- 
place book of a private citizen of London.? There is also the list 
for the Reformation Parliament, first printed in the Letters and 
Papers of Henry VIII,> and then in the official return of 1878. 
But there are no extant sheriffs’ returns for 1529, and the list 
printed in the blue-book of 1878 is a compilation from those 
returns with annotations made towards the end of May 1532 
under the direction of Thomas Cromwell, who, on Sir Thomas 
More’s resignation and Bishop Gardiner’s temporary eclipse, 
had become the principal agent in Henry VIII’s domestic policy.‘ 
The original returns for the Parliaments of 1536 and 1539-40 
are similarly lacking, while those for 1542 and 1547 are sadly 
defective. A number of names of borough members have since 
been obtained from borough records ; but, for reasons to be men- 
tioned later, they are not so important for our purpose as the 
knights of the shires. 

A minor difficulty is that of spelling and phonetics. One of the 
Southwark M.P.’s for 1529 appears in both the Letters and Papers 
and in the blue-book as “Sir John Sylsterne.”” Prolonged research, 
dealing with a dozen possible variations of the name, failed to pro- 
duce a single reference to anyone called Sylsterne, and it was al- 
most a chance discovery in Drake’s Hundred of Blackheath that 
put me on the right track. It there appeared that Anne, sister 
of Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, married Sir John 

1 Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, m1. 2486; x11. ii. 203. The former 
document is assigned by Brewer and Gairdner to 1523, but the titles borne by 
several of the individuals mentioned show that it cannot be earlier than the 
Reformation Parliament. 

* B.M. Harl. MS. 2252, ff. 28-326, discovered by Miss Jeffries Davis, tran- 
scribed by Miss Winifred Jay, and edited in the Bulletin of the Institute of Hist. 
Research, 111, 168-175 (Feb. 1926); it has been frequently cited since, sometimes 
without acknowledgement. 


® Vol. rv. [1876] no. 6043. 
* Bulletin, 1.H.R., 1x. 31-43. 
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Shilston of Devon. Devon seemed rather remote from 
Southwark ; but the Brandons had long controlled that borough, 
its other M.P. in 1529 was Robert Acton, also a protégé of the 
duke, and an inquisition post mortem in the P.R.O. for 22 Henry 
VIIL confirmed the mortuus note to the Southwark M.P. in 
Cromwell’s annotated list. Similar trouble attended the identi- 
fication of John Jelys, M.P. for Totnes, until I accidentally 
came across a reference to a church of St. Giles in London spelt 
that way, recollected hearing in boyhood rustics pronounce 
Giles as ‘“‘ Jeels,”’ and found, in another inquisition post mortem, 
“Gyles or Jelys ’’ given as alternative spellings of the deceased’s 
name. Further investigation showed that the family represented 
Totnes for generations and that Sir Edward Giles played a pro- 
minent part in the Parliament of 1621.5 These cases might sug- 
gest that Cromwell’s list was dictated rather than copied; but a 
third clearly indicates a copyist’s error. One of the members for 
Northampton is given as Nicholas Rous; no such name occurs 
in the borough records; but Nicholas Rands or Rande was bailiff 
in 1524, mayor in 1534 and 1551, M.P. again in 1555, and died in 
1558-9.4 He was possibly related to the Henry Rands or Holbeach 
who became bishop of Lincoln. 

A more general caution is dictated by the certainty that 
matrimonial alliances originated in other circumstances than 
common membership of Parliament. For lawyers, at any rate, 
the Inns of Court had for centuries provided national centres 
in which men from all the shires gathered together and formed 
friendships which led to closer relations, while the circuits of 
judges with their junior colleagues had for a still longer period 
offered more occasional opportunities. On the other hand, local 
organisations certainly accounted for more marriage arrangements 
than did Parliamentary sessions ; and it does not in the least follow 
that, if one M.P. married into the family of another, he did 
80 because both were members of Parliament. County families 
intermarried quite irrespective of Parliamentary connexions, and 
it is even more probable that borough members, if they married 


1 Chancery series, C. 142, vol. 51, no. 89; Exchequer series, E. 150, vol. 169, 
no. 9; supported by Shilston’s will in Somerset House (3 Thower) made on 
10 Dec. 1529 and proved on 22 April 1531. The inquisition details his Devonshire 
lands, and the will expresses his desire to be buried in St. George’s, Southwark. 

* C. 142, vol. 65, no. 56; E. 150, vol. 183, no. 6; his will (3 Tashe) gives his 
name as John Gyles only. 

* Notestein, Commons Debates, 1621 (7 vols.), gives a column and a half of 
references in the index to Sir Edward Giles, M.P. for Totnes. 


* Bridges, Northants, 1. 406, 436; Northampton Borough Records, u. 551, 559; 
Inquisition p.m. 1 Eliz. (Dep.-keeper’s Report, p. 143). 
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at all, married before they reached the age at which they would 
normally be returned to Parliament. It would be absurd, in 
default of definite evidence, to ascribe intermarriage between 
Trelawnys, Trevanions, Tredennicks, Treffrys, Trevyniards, and 
Trevelyans to Parliamentary associations instead of to the simpler 
fact that they were Cornishmen and neighbours, and similarly with 
regard to the Grenvilles, Drakes, Leighs, and Killigrews of Devon, or 
the Stanleys, Radcliffes, Houghtons, and Faringtons of Lancashire, 

The boroughs were still closer corporations with closer matri- 
monial ties, which often produced what might even be called 
Parliamentary borough dynasties. Twenty Skinners sat for 
Reigate between 1350 and 1600; and the same names are con- 
stantly re-appearing for the same boroughs, like the Aglionbys of 
Carlisle, the Andersons of Newcastle, the Brydges of Wiltshire and 
its boroughs, the Bowyers of Chichester, the Chaffyns and Webbes 
of Salisbury, the Chards of Bridport, the Foxes of Ludlow, the 
Jenneys or ‘“‘Gynes”’ of Dunwich, the Manleys of Northampton, 
and the Myttons of Shrewsbury. In these and many other cases 
it is not so much the membership of Parliament that produces the 
marriage as the marriage that produces the M.P. It was certainly 
Sir John Shilston’s marriage to Suffolk’s sister that produced his 
membership for Southwark, and the same must be said of the half- 
dozen marriage connexions of Sir Thomas More, who found seats 
in the Parliament over which he presided as Lord Chancellor. 
Two sons-in-law were introduced as members for Thetford (in 
Norfolk) which had never sent members before,! a third sat for 
Bramber in Sussex, a brother-in-law for Dunheved in Cornwall, 
a son-in-law’s father for Oxfordshire, and a step-daughter’s 
husband for Cambridgeshire. Possibly the “ packing”’ of some of 
these Parliamentary seats was due less to Sir Thomas More than 
to his patron the powerful Duke of Norfolk, who helped More 
himself to the woolsack;? and on public grounds there was 
something to be said for the practice. It was largely by the im- 
position on locally-minded constituencies of more broadly-minded 
candidates that the electors were brought up to national political 
ideas ; and More’s relatives would help to counteract the in-breed- 
ing of borough dynasties. 


1 Thetford belonged to the Duchy of Lancaster, of which More was Chancellor 
from 1525 to 1529 (John of Gaunt’s Register, Camden Ser., passim). 

* The Duke of Suffolk rivalled Norfolk in the extent of his Parliamentary 
patronage. Four Wingfields, with whom the Brandons had long been connected, 
found seats in 1529, including Humphrey Wingfield, the Speaker who followed 
Sir Thomas Audley in 1532. Norfolk had probably defeated the suggestion that 
Suffolk should succeed Wolsey as Lord Chancellor in 1529, instead of More. 
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After duly discounting the effect of marriages local in origin, 
there remains a considerable residuum to illustrate the influence 
of Parliamentary connexions. It is difficult, for instance, to 
understand how Sir William Coffyn of Devon comes to be knight 
of the shire for Derby until we discover that he married a 
Vernon of Haddon Hall, or how, except for marriages, a Town- 
shend,! sprung from the Norfolk family, came to sit later on for 
Bridgnorth and find a dozen relatives in the Parliaments of which 
he was the diarist. But for Parliamentary associations we should 
hardly expect to find Sir Edward Madison, M.P. for Hull, marrying 
a sister of William Roper of Kent and M.P. for Bramber; Roger 
Corbet of Moreton Corbet in Shropshire marrying a daughter of 
Sir Andrew Windsor, M.P. for Berkshire, and sister of William 
Windsor, M.P. for Wycombe; Henry Hussey, M.P. for Horsham, 
marrying a daughter of Spring of Lavenham (Suffolk) ; Reginald 
Littleprow, M.P. for Norwich, marrying a Blount from Shropshire ; 
Philip Barnard, M.P. for Yarmouth, a Carew from Devon, and 
Charles Fox, M.P. for Ludlow, a Crosby of Bury St. Edmunds. 
Sir Nicholas Hare of Suffolk, but M.P. for Downton (Wilts) 
in 1529 and Speaker in 1539, had three sisters who apparently 
married respectively Reformation M.P.’s for Cambridge, Hindon, 
and Windsor. 

But a marriage did not exhaust the uses to which Parliament- 
ary associations might be put. Behind the marriage generally lay 
the question of the family fortunes ; and the ease with which ladies, 
rich in lands, secured not only a second but also a third or fourth 
husband, suggests that the most attractive of their possessions 
was not their youth or their beauty. Charm no doubt helped Lady 
Catherine Gordon to marry in succession Perkin Warbeck (1495), 
Sir James Strangeways (1514), Sir Matthew Cradock (1517), and 
Christopher Ashton (1532) ; and it certainly was not lacking in the 
Lady Elizabeth Lucy—as Sir Thomas More calls her—who was 
Empson’s daughter, Catesby’s daughter-in-law, the mother (by 
Edward IV) of Sir Arthur Plantagenet, Viscount Lisle (who 
married Edmund Dudley’s widow and was stepfather of the future 
Dudley, Duke of Northumberland), was thanked for her services 
to Henry VII’s queen and to Mary Tudor, Queen of France, was 
officially styled “right dear and well beloved” by Henry VIII 
in 1520, and married, as her second husband, Sir Thomas Lucy of 


? Hayward Townshend, grandson on the mother’s side, of Sir Rowland Hay- 
ward, M.P., and on his father’s, of Sir Roger ‘Townshend, M.P. His great-grand- 
father, George Hayward, was colleague of Edward Hall, the chronicler, as M.P. for 
Bridgnorth in 1529. 
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Charlecote in 1514 and, as her third, a Verney of Buckinghamshire, 
But both ladies had lands to bestow, as had the sixth wife of Henry 
VIII when she took as her fourth husband Lord Admiral Seymour, 

These examples were followed in less exalted circles, and the 
accompaniments were complicated marriage-settlements often 
demanding large bodies of influential trustees, particularly if the 
properties had been acquired through the dissolution of the 
monasteries, or by other means which might afterwards be 
impugned. Thus Sir Robert Acton, who had actively abetted 
Henry VIII’s religious changes, sought insurance by naming as his 
executors in 1558 Cardinal Pole and the bishop and dean of his 
diocese. Sir Richard Sackville, M.P. for Arundel, in 1529, called 
“ sack-fill,” who survived into Elizabeth’s reign, selected as his 
executors or overseers, Sir W. Cecil, the Master of the Rolls, the 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, a 
Justice of Common Pleas, the Earl of Leicester, and the Lord High 
Admiral, while Simon Montfort, M.P. for Launceston, was content 
with Thomas Cromwell, ‘‘ my especiall good lorde.’’ Thomas 
Edgar, M.P. for Malmesbury, secured the Bishop of St. Asaph, a 
Baron of the Exchequer, and three members of the Privy Council; 
Sir Richard Shirley, M.P. for Sussex, the Lord De la Warr, the 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer, and the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster ; Andrew Windsor, M.P. for Buckinghamshire, the Lord 
Chancellor and the Chancellor of First-fruits and Tenths; and his 
son William, M.P. for Wycombe, the Bishop of Winchester, the 
Lord Treasurer, and the Chancellor of First-fruits and Tenths.* 
The lists of executors and overseers of their wills, chosen by M.P.’s, 
bear witness to friendships they formed and throw some light on 
party affiliations. 

The scope of the influence of wills, trusteeships, and land- 
settlements was, of course, vastly extended by the dissolution of 
the monasteries, and they facilitated some singular developments 
in Parliamentary representation. The best counter to the charge 
that Sir Thomas More was guilty of “packing” it is perhaps the 
fact that, while he was Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster in 1529, 

1 These details are taken from their wills in Somerset House, or inquisitions in 
the P.R.O. Other M.P.’s, who had less to fear or to lose, were more normal in 
their requirements. One amusing provision occurs in the wills of several of the 
1529 M.P.’s, and was due (a) to the length of that Parliament, (b) to the doubt 
whether wages were due to M.P.’s at the end of each session or only at the end of 
the Parliament, and (c) to the difficulty of collection. Much was certainly owing to 
many members, and some of them allocated these expected wages in their wills to 
the payment of specified creditors, leaving them to collect the wages if they could. 


The complete absence of Chancery decrees leaves us ignorant of the result of these 
interesting suits. 
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every Lancashire constituency returned a Lancashire man. In 
1545 eight out of the ten Lancashire M.P.’s were imported from 
outside—the ex-Speaker Sir Nicholas Hare from Suffolk, Sir 
Ralph Sadler and John Kechyn from Hertfordshire, Sir John 
Baker and Thomas Chaloner from London, John Bourne (after- 
wards Mary’s Secretary of State) from Worcestershire, John 
Easton, escheator, and Nicholas Cutler, general woodward, of 
Norfolk and Suffolk.! Lancashire had, no doubt, invited this 
invasion by returning no borough M.P.’s for two hundred years 
and only two in 1529; but the way had been prepared by the 
fact that some of the invaders had received grants of monastic 
lands in Lancashire, and had thus acquired some local interest 
andinfluence. Cheshire received a like attention before representa- 
tion was first accorded it in this Parliament ;? and it would seem 
to have been a definite Tudor policy to colonise these hitherto 
unrepresented communities with landholders trained in Tudor 
government before they could be regarded as safe for Parliamentary 
representation. With greater justification British colonies in 
later centuries were required to possess a due proportion of British 
colonists before being entrusted with responsible or even representa- 
tive government. 

It was not only by their intercourse with one another that 
members of Parliament unconsciously influenced English history. 
That would have operated wherever Parliament met; but the 
importance of Westminster to London and of London to West- 
minster, and the effect of both upon England and of England 
upon them, are problems which still require investigation. Why, 
for instance, was an Anglican bishopric founded in Westminster, 
cheek by jowl with London, and why had it only one actual 
occupant ?* A broader issue might be raised by the question what 
would have been the result if England, at some impossible stage of 
its development, had anticipated the action of the fathers of the 


1 Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, 1546, i. pp. 635 (bis), 774 (for Cutler); 
ii, pp. 423 (bis) for Easton. In one part of Henry VIII's pardon roll Easton is 
described as “‘ of Sidestorn, Norfolk, and Eston, Suffolk,’’ and in another as “‘ of 
London, Steyning [Sussex] and Kimbolton [Hunts.]” and as the “ King’s 
cooper ”’ (ibid., vol. 1. (ed. 1920), no. 438 (2) m. 13, and (3) m. 20). Sadler had 
been the King’s Secretary ; Kechyn had been made receiver of the lands of Whalley 
monastery in 1538; Chaloner was made a clerk of the Privy Council in 1545. 

* Cf. the Cheshire estates of Nicholas Hurleton, M.P. for Rochester and clerk 
of the green cloth in 1529. Only the county was represented in 1545; Chester 
city first appears in 1553. 

* Thirlby. Sampson of Chichester accepted the offer of it and, according to 
Marillac, the French ambassador, “‘ took possession of it with all solemnity,” but 
“two hours later was led to the Tower as accused of treason ” (Letters and Papers, 
XIV. ii, 429; xv. 737). 
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American constitution and created a brand-new city in an artificial 
District independent of all its shires, so as to be impartial between 
them and immune from the genius loci of any? An American 
historian has shown ‘‘to what a surprising extent London was 
dictator of the Tudor corn-policy,”? and the anonymous author 
of ‘Considerations delivered to the Parliament, 1559” complained 
that “‘ merchants have grown so cunning in the trade of corrupting, 
and found it so sweet, that since the 1 Henry VIII, there could never 
be won any good law which touched their liberty or state; but 
they stayed it, either in the Commons, or higher House of Parlia- 
ment, or else by the Prince himself.” 2 A very modern touch 
is given to this complaint if we remember that the merchant was, 
to most intents and purposes, a banker as well as a Londoner. In 
Tudor times many M.P.’s were building houses which even million- 
aires now find it difficult to maintain; and they often looked to 
London to provide them with the wherewithal and preferably 
with their wives. England, its country houses, its country 
families, and its Parliament would not have been what they are 
(or were) but for the progeny of lord mayors and aldermen of 
London, and for the fact that all the Tudor Parliaments met at 
Westminster. 

It is even doubtful what sort of English they would have 
spoken and written. Both Chaucer and Sir Thomas More were 
Londoners and members of Parliament, one the father of English 
poetry, the other of English prose ; and they broadcast their Eng- 
lish speech as effectively in the Common House of Parliament as 
by manuscript or printed page. But Parliamentary language was 
the joint product of members of both the Houses, and they carried 
home to their constituents something at least of the accents they 
heard in committee or debate. How much they carried away from 
what they heard in the streets and inns and homes of London is 
possibly as imponderable as the contributions made to cockney 
by provincial English, or the proportion of phraseology learnt in 
Parliament to the sum total of the English language. The con- 
suming passion of Tudor England was to make things in England 
—even legal indictments *—into English things. Catholics them- 
selves became Anglo- by Acts of Royal Supremacy and learnt 
religion in terms of English prose. Acts of Uniformity expressed 
the same mentality. For Tudor Parliaments were unionist to 


1 N.S. B. Gras, Evolution of the English Corn Market, p. 225. 

* Hatfield (Salisbury) MSS., 1, p. 164. 

* “The indictment was made in English, which hath not been seen” (John 
Husee to Lord Lisle, 4 Dec. 1535, L.P. 1x. 924), 
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the core, and the various church “Uses” of Sarum, Bangor, and the 
rest were as unpalateable as Palatinates in England and Marcher 
lords or native law in Wales. Dialect was more stubborn than 
any of these things; and it is still not easy to understand how 
the averdge Cornish M.P. made himself intelligible in speech to 
colleagues from Northumberland or Lancashire. 

When the first Trevelyan (who was above the average M.P.) 
came to Parliament in the reign of Henry VI, he was called “ the 
Cornish chough.” + He represented Cornwall, where the family 
had been seated for two hundred years, and probably spoke 
as a Cornishman, understood as a Cornishman, and thought as a 
Cornishman. But the family seat removed to Nettlecombe, and 
in seven Parliaments in the eighteenth century Trevelyans sat 
for Somerset or Minehead. Marriage then took them further 
north: in 1777 a Trevelyan sat for Newcastle-on-Tyne, and in the 
nineteenth century Trevelyans even crossed the Borders, for 
Parliamentary purposes, and represented Hawick Burghs and 
Roxburghshire. But they did not speak, or understand, or think 
as Northumbrians or Scots ; for in their transit they had shed their 
local prepossessions and learnt to think and speak (and write) 
English pure and simple. 

That is the moral of my tale. Parliament helped to make this 
England, not only by its legislation, but, through subtler and more 
silent and less conscious action, by what its members did as human 
beings in response to human impulse and to human needs, un- 
fettered by the rigor mortis of a pattern or the prescriptions of a 
plan. It is a sovereign Parliament, which has survived almost as 
long as all others put together; and it is a survival of the fittest 
because it was not designed but grew; for a sovereignty that is 
created is a subject—to its creator. 

A. F. POLLARD. 


' Trevelyan Papers (Camden Soc.), 1. 67 et passim; Burke’s Landed Gentry. 





THE TEACHING OF HISTORY BY MEANS OF “LINES 
OF DEVELOPMENT”: SOME PRACTICAL EXPERI- 
MENTS AND THEIR RESULTS 


In a previous article } it was urged that pupils would study 
history with more interest and understanding if specific “lines 
of development ” were taken as the units of study instead of the 
usual method of treating a period comprehensively. Since then 
a questionnaire has been circulated to certain schools which are 
experimenting with syllabuses of the type suggested, and reports 
have been received from twelve schools (three Secondary, one 
Central, seven Senior, and one Junior). These reports, taken as 
a whole, certainly strengthen the case for the “line” method, 
and it may be of value to discuss some of the opinions submitted. 

It would, of course, be absurd to imagine that experiment 
could ever prove one type of syllabus to be right and another 
wrong. Good teaching and bad teaching will continue to be 
done with syllabuses of every kind. And, as one headmistress 
writes, “ I am sure the results of an experiment of this kind 
depend mainly on the interest and enthusiasm of the teacher.” 
Nevertheless, the same headmistress adds: ‘“‘ We have made 
several experiments ourselves in years past with varying results, 
and so far I feel this has been the wisest of them all.” The 
reports are by no means unanimous, but they do furnish proof 
that the “line”’ method will work, as well as drawing attention 
to some of the difficulties involved. 

There is no need to repeat the arguments used in the previous 
article. But it may be recalled that the “line”? method was 
chiefly urged on the grounds that, by means of it, the pupil can 
more readily appreciate the nature of social development; topics 
can be chosen which are intelligible to the child, and which are 
sufficiently limited in scope to prevent confusion and to make 
study purposeful by enabling the pupil to know what to look for. 
These main advantages can be illustrated from the reports 
received. 

1 See Ante, xx. 79. pp. 233-242. ‘‘ The Subject-matter of History in Schools: 
a Case for a New Principle of Selection.” 
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(i) The Choice of Interesting and Intelligible Topics. Seven 
Senior Schools reported on the use of the same syllabus. 
Two of the three Boys’ schools found that the new syllabus 
(adopted in place of conventional “ periodic ” schemes) evoked 
a distinctly better response, while the third made no direct 
answer. Of the four Girls’ schools, three preferred the new 
syllabus (though two made reservations), while it is interesting 
to note that the one which did not find the new syllabus preferable 
had previously used a syllabus in which a good deal of material 
was treated “‘ topically.” 

Two Secondary Schools furnish evidence of the value of 
rejecting unsuitable subject-matter and substituting topics which 
are real to the pupil. In a Girls’ Secondary School? a second- 
year class abandoned English political history, 1485-1700, and 
studied the development of British trade from about 1600 
onwards. In spite of the fact that the course was really planned 
for a third-year class, the girls were enthusiastic. Some com- 
plained that they found the work “‘ complicated ”’; but a syllabus 
of the conventional type would have been far more so, and at 
all events these pupils were untroubled by the religious and 
constitutional problems which are undoubtedly beyond the 
understanding of children of twelve. Some of the work done by 
these girls will be referred to in detail later in this article. 

A more striking example comes from a Boys’ school. A 
Remove form of somewhat low intelligence had been studying 
a general outline of ancient and medieval history, ‘ which they 
hated.” In place of this the class was introduced to a study of 
Travel and Transport from 1700 to the present day. “‘ They 
definitely liked this new course—it was more practical, their 
hobbies entered into it, and they did get hold of one tremendous 
fact—that in the last 150 years there has been an absolute revolu- 
tion in transport and industry in general, a revolution bigger than 
any the world has seen. They tended to explore for them- 
selves.”” This last sentence is significant. The history master 
remarks that one by-product of the course was a model aeroplane 
club in the school, and refers to “ one ‘dud’ of the class, who 


! This syllabus, worked out in detail with suggestions for reading, is pub- 
lished by the University of London Press at ls. It consists of six six-monthly 
courses, as follows ; ‘‘ Exploring the World” ; ‘“‘ Mechanical Progress ”’ ; ‘‘ Medicine 
and Hygiene”; ‘‘ Government ”’; “‘ Industry and Labour ”’; ‘“‘ War and Peace.” 
Course I, which traces geographical discovery from ancient times, is intended to 
furnish a framework (consolidated by ten selected dates) into which the material 
of the subsequent courses can be fitted. 

* Leytonstone County High School. 

® Queen Mary’s, Basingstoke, 
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had an astonishing knowledge of steam-engines and actually 
knew all about Watt’s early engine. He gave a lecture on it, 
and I, with the rest of the class, took notes.”’ These boys were 
studying the development of something that was real to them: 
they realised it as development, they began to investigate 
spontaneously, and at least one “dud” found his self- 
respect. ; 

(ii) Purposeful Study. It stands to reason that pupils who 
are following out a specific line of development will be better 
able to pursue their studies apart from set lessons than those 
who are working on a comprehensive syllabus. In the latter 
case they do not know what to look for, and are at the mercy 
of text-book and teacher. But when pupils are working out a 
line of development, there is more chance of their being able to 
make books their instruments: questions demanding an answer 
take shape in their minds, and, since the quest is circumscribed, 
they can learn to use books selectively. Reference has already 
been made to the Travel and Transport scheme at Basingstoke 
which stimulated a hitherto bored and unresponsive class “ to 
explore for themselves.”’ The history master at a mixed Secon- 
dary School,} who has used the “line” method for some time, 
writes : “‘ There has been more individual work than ever before. 
Many children in the first year, after grasping the idea of develop- 
ment, have made illustrated histories of things that interest 
them: e.g., clocks, trains, ships, dress, etc. This has been 
voluntary and in their spare time.” At Leytonstone County 
High School (Girls’), where a second-year class studied British 
trade, the home-work was “ fluid,’’ and varied with each indi- 
vidual. Some girls chose to find out the nature and uses of 
spices, which are usually a hidden mystery of Eastern trade. 
In spite of the fact that one enterprising child perversely included 
gunpowder among her spices, there were some excellent illus- 
trated notebooks which at a rough glance looked more like 
Botany than History. The values of this work were (a) that the 
subject was understood concretely, and not merely allowed to 
pass as mere words, and (b) that the limited scope of the course 
made it possible to spend time in discovering what was actually 


1 Kingsbury County School. The scheme of work is briefly as follows: 
‘* Lines ” are taken in the junior forms on such topics as “ The Unfolding World,” 
‘* Man in search of his Food,” ‘‘ How we are Governed,” ‘‘ Transport,” “‘ Poverty 
and Unemployment,” etc. In the pre-Certificate forms the lines are ‘‘ English 
Agriculture, 1066-1914” and ‘‘ Growth of Towns and Industry, 1066-1914.” 
Finally the “lines” are consolidated in a “ periodic” treatment of English 
Economic History which is the subject taken for School Certificate. 
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imported and exported, and why.! The right attitude of mind 
is that of the pupil who, encountering “ spices,” goes off to find 
out what they are. The wrong attitude is that which vaguely 
accepts “ spices’ as a word in the history book and passively 
submits to being switched on to the next paragraph on the 
Hampton Court Conference. 

These instances have been mentioned since they are cases of 
increased individual work stimulated by the “line” method.? 
It is not suggested, however, that vigorous individual and group 
work does not frequently accompany syllabuses of the con- 
ventional type. The fact to be emphasised is the obvious one 
that pupils tracing a specific development would be better able 
of themselves to suggest what to do next than pupils whose study 
has no clear and simple thread of sequence. A method that 
stimulates the pupil to wse books instead of merely submitting to 
them has much to recommend it. In this connection another 
remark by the history master at Kingsbury is interesting : 
“Children who have been away do not feel as lost as formerly, 
when they return. ‘This has been most noticeable, and we think 
it is because they have unconsciously been learning method with 
facts.”’ 

(iii) Appreciation of Development. The chief object of the 
“line ”’ method is to enable the pupil to appreciate the sequence 
of events as a development, and not merely as a succession of 
elements. Unfortunately this is a point on which direct evidence 
is hard to come by. The reports vary: of the seven Senior 
Schools, two claim that the pupils achieved some sense of develop- 
ment, two denied it, two gave no reply, and one said: ‘‘ How can 
one judge?’ The three Secondary Schools are all satisfied that 
the pupils grasped the sequence as growth and not merely as 
succession. ‘The evidence, however, is necessarily indirect, since 
the question is not one which a young pupil would know how to 
answer in that form. But it seems fairly clear that pupils who 
pursue their study intelligently when left to themselves, who 
spontaneously apply the method to other topics (as noticed 
above), or who learn to pick up the thread more quickly after 
absence, have in point of fact grasped the idea of development 
in the sense of significant rather than arbitrary change. A 


? This scheme of work was in the hands of a student on teaching practice. 

* The parallel evidence from the Senior Schools is mixed. For some reason 
the Boys’ schools have apparently done little in the way of individual and group 
work. But of the four Girls’ schools, three comment on voluntary work done out 
of school in libraries, etc., the spontaneous making of charts, and group drama- 
tisation of such things as General Elections, banking and credit. 
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comic but convincing example is that of a small girl who described 
a gradual enlargement of the moat surrounding a Norman castle 
until the castle evolved into a Lake Village! In this case the 
principle of development had indeed been grasped, but with 
consequences that indicate some of the perils of the “line” 
method. 

Before leaving this question of development, it may be as 
well to consider an objection which, if it were sound, would 
invalidate the “line”’ method in principle. Setting aside for 
the moment the purely practical difficulties such as scarcity of 
suitable text-books, the requirements of external examinations, 
and so forth, there is one philosophical ground on which a good 
many teachers doubt a method whose basis is the assumption 
that ‘“‘ history is development.” With Professor Toynbee and 
others, they find the historic process to be neither unitary nor 
continuous. Rejecting, with Spengler, “ that empty figment of 
one linear history,” they agree with Berdyaev that “ the doctrine 
of progress is . . . an entirely illegitimate deification of the future 
at the expense of the present and past.” * They fear lest the 
pupil may fall victim to a facile notion of progress, be dazzled by 
the technical attainments of our own age, ignore the cultural 
achievements of earlier times, and regard the whole drama of 
mankind in its infinite variety of triumph and catastrophe as 
nothing more than a preparation for the industrialism by means 
of which the West has dominated the world and is paralysing 
itself. 

Advocates of the “ line” method would answer this argument 
by accepting with full approval the warning against cheap notions 
of “ progress,” and by pointing out that the view of history as 
“development ’” does not by any means commit one to the 
opinions to which exception is taken. The danger of over- 
simplifying the historic process is real, and still more perilous is 
the temptation to worship the achievements of applied science. 
The pupil should be led to realise that technical triumphs avail 
in themselves no more to save life than to kill, and he should 
learn to have a right reverence for the tremendous discoveries of 
primitive times and for the skilled craftsmanship of early society. 
The wheel is a mightier invention than the dynamo, and the 
ability to chip a flint accurately should command more respect 
than the erection of the Empire State Building. 


' IT am not here referring to those who sent reports. 
* These quotations were used in a letter recently received. 
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The fact remains, however, that a study is only properly 
speaking “ historical” when the subject of that study is seen 
in its developmental perspective, when successive phases are 
appreciated as being significantly related, when the sequence is 
interpreted. The movement may sometimes be retrograde, or 
it may appear either progressive or retrograde according to the 
criterion applied; and there may be discontinuities in the process. 
But, if there is any meaning at all to be found in history, it must 
be possible to account for retrogression and discontinuity as well 
as continuity and progress. 

The aim of the “line” method is to enable the pupil to 
understand how “ one thing leads to another.”’ To this end it 
is claimed that the subject-matter must be such as he can grasp, 
for, if the subject itself is beyond him, he will be unable to interpret 
its development. There is nothing in this which implies any 
particular philosophy of history; what is assumed is something 
that is common to all philosophies of history. The word 
“development ” is preferred to ‘‘ cause-and-effect,” for the latter 
expression begs questions and conduces to loose thinking. I can- 
not, for instance, tell what was the “ cause ”’ of the invention of 
printing, and I realise that, if I use the word in this connection, 
my view of history will unconsciously become mechanised. But 
I know that printing, as a practical proposition, was impossible 
until a plentiful and cheap supply of material to print on was 
available.1 A pupil who has grasped the developmental relation 
between printing and paper has, in this simple instance, thought 
historically, though he may be unable to supply the date of the 
establishment of Caxton’s press. 

Turning back to the reports, it is only natural that the weight 
of opinion expressed in them should be in favour of the “ line” 
method in principle, since teachers predisposed against it would 
be unlikely to adopt it. Only one report registered objection to 
the method in principle, though four made reservations in the 
face of practical difficulties. In conclusion, some of these practical 
difficulties will be considered. 

The scarcity of suitable reading-books to accompany the 
courses was in most cases a considerable hindrance. Though 
most of the courses were designed with an eye to such books as 
already exist, limitation of resources prevented some schools from 


1 Mr. H. G. Wells asks the pertinent question why printing did not appear 
1500 years earlior at Alexandria, and answers it by pointing out that you cannot 
print on papyrus. 
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laying in fresh stocks, and there is in any case room for the 
publication of more books of the type required. Yet, in the 
present writer’s opinion, the provision of books which exactly 
coincide with the syllabuses would not be the best solution of 
the problem, since one of the important objects in view is to 
train pupils to search for their material in various books. 
Attention has been called to the fact that the “line”’ method 
is specially conducive to individual and group work, and in 
several instances the problem was successfully solved in this 
way. 

In the case of the Secondary School, an obvious question is 
how far it is possible to support the ordinary School Certificate 
course upon three or four years of work on the “ line ’’ method. 
It may be recalled that at Kingsbury County School English 
Economic History is taken for School Certificate, and the needs 
of this syllabus are efficiently met by consolidating in a year’s 
work the previous topics which have been treated by the “ line ” 
method. “The great advantage has been the clear-cut approach 
to Economic History by way of ‘ lines’ on agriculture, industry, 
etc. Previously the approach has been very confusing to 
beginners.” ‘“ Lines” are interconnected by means of charts, 
and in general “ we are absolutely sure that the ‘ line ’ method of 
approach is the best introduction we know to the School Certificate 
examination in Economic History. For example, many of the 
questions . . . can only be answered by children with an idea of 
development in a particular sphere, such as: ‘Compare the 
position and prospects of a villein of the thirteenth century with 
those of an agricultural labourer of to-day’: ‘What would be 
the difference in outlook between a weaver of 1700 and a weaver 
of 1815?2’” 

This experiment makes it clear that the difficulty of taking 
political history for the School Certificate after several years’ 
work on the “ line ” method is not a difficulty of method but of 
subject-matter. Ifthe requirements of examinations are ignored, 
and developmental studies chosen in topics suitable for children 
of twelve, thirteen, and fourteen, it is naturally found that 
constitutional and diplomatic history are largely excluded. 
Consequently the pupils lack the necessary political background 
for the School Certificate syllabus. In other words, the require- 
ments of the School Certificate can only be met by teaching 
unsuitable material in the preceding years. The moral of this is 
obvious. It may incidentally be borne in mind that a school 
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which can afford the fee of £3-—-£5 can have its own School 
Certificate syllabus approved. 

Lastly there is an important point on which many teachers 
have misgivings. Accustomed to the conventional political 
frame of reference, with its convenient reigns, wars, etc., they 
question the possibility of introducing pupils to history by means 
of “lines,” without having previously established a general 
political framework. Of the seven Senior Schools who reported, 
only two were not troubled by this difficulty, but there was a 
special reason for this in that Course I, which was intended to 
serve as a framework in itself, was unfortunately too full and 
difficult for most of the classes who used it. The evidence on 
this question is therefore very imperfect. Yet two things are 
clear: (a) that some schools have succeeded in treating the first 
‘line’ so that it did provide a satisfactory frame of reference 
for subsequent study ;? (b) that our reluctance to surrender the 
traditional political framework is due to habit rather than to 
any inherently superior value. A frame of reference there must 
be, and “dates” must be learnt. But to the unprejudiced 
mind there is no reason why key dates in the development of 
transport, trade, geographical exploration, etc., should not 
provide as good a framework as lists of sovereigns. It may 
sound odd to say: ‘‘ When Drake sailed round the world there 
was a great queen called Elizabeth,” or: “‘ When Caxton’s press 
was set up at Westminster England was going through a period 
of civil wars,” but, after all, why not? To regard one kind of 
framework as basic and another as supplementary is arbitrary 
and absurd. And the use of “lines” as units has this great 
advantage, that the first sequence to be established will be a 
significant and not an arbitrary one. We have got to start 
somewhere, and there are bound to be all sorts of gaps in our 
knowledge. But there is no need for us to ignore the insufficiencies 
of the traditional approach, burying our heads in Little Arthur’s 
England, and only lifting them to exclaim against a proposal to 


1 If the School Certificate is taken in political history, my suggestion is that 
the modern period could be taken in two years’ work after three years spent on the 
following ‘‘ lines ” : (i) Two topics (say, Transport and Houses) traced from the 
ancient world to about a.p. 800; (ii) The same Topics traced through English 
history to about 1600; (iii) British Trade from about 1600 onwards. On the other 
hand I should prefer to see these three preliminary years followed by a revised 
School Certificate course on ‘‘ Our Hebrew, Greek and Roman Heritages.” 

® See note on this point in my History Course for Senior Schools, University of 
London Press, 1936. In the words of one of the reports, ‘‘ Course I served as a 
foundation to which the pupils could refer when doing Course IT.” 
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pass over the thirteenth century without mention of Magna 
Carta. In the end, if we go far enough, we shall all foregather 
where all things are known. Meanwhile, if we choose to encounter 
the Crimean War by way of a discussion of hospitals and nursing, 
instead of by way of the intricacies of the Eastern Question, who 
can claim that our study is the less “ historical,” or, if our pupils 
are under fifteen, can anyone say that we have strayed further 
beyond their understanding ? 

Note.—I am under a manifest obligation to those who are co-operating in this 


experiment, and my thanks are due to the Schools concerned for sending reports 
and for permission to make use of the information given. 


M. V. C. JEFFREYS. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


We have to record with deep regret the deaths of Sir Richard 
Lodge, aged 81, on 2 August, and of Dr. Charles Sanford Terry, aged 
72, on 5 November. 

Sir Richard Lodge will be remembered at Oxford for what he did 
to make history teaching inter-collegiate, and at Edinburgh for his 
success in creating a vigorous school of modern history. The early 
years of his career were associated with Oxford from the time when he 
went into residence at Balliol in 1874 until his departure in 1894. He 
obtained a first class in the School of Modern History in 1877, and in 
1878 was elected Fellow and Lecturer of Brasenose College. He was 
tutor from 1883-94 and Vice-Principal in 1894. Then he left for 
Glasgow, where he was made professor of history. Five years later 
he was elected to the Chair of History at Edinburgh, where he was 
active as a teacher, administrator, and public servant until he retired 
in 1925. On his return to the south he threw himself, with character- 
istic vigour, into research work and in service for the cause of historical 
learning. He was President of the Royal Historical Society 1930-33, 
and was an active member of the Council of the Institute of Historical 
Research, while his long connection with his old school Christ’s 
Hospital was strengthened by his work there in these later years. He 
was deeply interested in History, was always responsive to any requests 
for help, and was a regular contributor. We print in this number 
some notices which were in the press at the time of his death. He 
was knighted in 1917, and in 1921 Oxford University appointed him 
Ford’s lecturer. He received honorary degrees from the Universities of 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Manchester. His published works include : 
The Student’s Modern Europe, 1453-1878 (1885) ; The Close of the Middle 
Ages, 1273-1494 (1893); Richelieu (1896); The Political History of 
England, 1660-1702 (1910); Chapters in the Cambridge Modern History, 
Vols. Vv and vit; Great Britain and Prussia in the Eighteenth Century, 
being the Ford lectures for 1922 (1923); The Private Correspondence 
of Chesterfield and Newcastle, 1744-46 (1930); Studies in Eighteenth- 
Century Diplomacy, 1740-48 (1930); The Private Correspondence of 
Sir Benjamin Keene (1933), and papers in transactions of learned 
societies. 

Dr. C. 8. Terry was another Englishman who found scope for his 
teaching in the Northern universities. He went up to Clare College, 
Cambridge, in 1883, and in 1890 became a lecturer at what is now 
Armstrong College, Newcastle. In 1898 he went to Aberdeen, where, 
at the time, history was not a very important subject. In 1903 the 
Burnett-Fletcher Chair of History was created and he became the 
first professor, a position which he retained until his retirement in 
1930. With his passion for music and his work on the Bachs we cannot 
deal, but in omitting these things we are neglecting a field where he was 
a master whose works won for him recognition not merely in this 
country but in Germany. His historical interests were mainly devoted 
to Scottish history, and in this sphere he did valuable scientific work 
as may be seen from his publications, which include: The History of 
Scotland from the Roman Evacuation to the Disruption (1843, 2nd edn. 
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1920); The Life and Campaigns of Alexander Leslie, First Earl of 
Levan (1899); U'he Albemarle Papers: the Correspondence of the Second 
Earl of Albemarle, 1746-47 (1902); The Cromwellian Union, edited 
for the Scottish History Society (1902); John Graham of Claverhouse, 
1648-89 (1905); The Scottish Parliament, 1603-1707 (1905); Craig’s De 
Unione Regnorum Britannia Tractatus, edited for the Scottish History 
Society (1909); a Catalogue of the Publications of Scottish Historical and 
Kindred Clubs and Societies, 1780-1908 (1909), with its Continuation, 
1908-27 (1928). 
* * * * * * 

THE success of previous vacation tours has encouraged the 
Propaganda Committee to consider plans for the coming year. At 
the time of writing arrangements are not complete, but we can indicate 
the plans that are being developed. For the Easter vacation there is 
a proposal for a Rhineland tour in conjunction with the Classical 
Association. This will be conducted by Professor and Mrs. Dobson. 
In August there will be a tour of the Lowlands of Scotland, conducted 
by Mr. W. T. McIntire, and it is also hoped to arrange an August 
tour in the Loire district, under the leadership of Professor Hamilton 
Thompson. For those who wish to undertake a less ambitious journey 
it has been suggested that it might be possible to arrange a walking 
tour of the Pilgrims’ Way. Dr. J. F. Nichols is prepared to act as 
guide if he can find someone ready to assist with the organisation of 
the tour. It is proposed to make use of the Youth Hostels on the route, 
and to keep expenses as low as possible. ‘Those to whom this last tour 
appeals are asked to get into touch with Dr. Nichols at 22 Russell §q., 
London, W.C.1. Details of the other tours will be available later. 


* %* * * * * 


In our last number we published the announcement of a Revision 
Course to be held at Aberystwyth next Easter vacation under the 
direction of Professor R. F.Treharne. We are asked to state that the 
last date on which applications can be received has been changed to 
31 January. Registration forms can be obtained from the Secretary, 
Historical Association, 22 Russell Sq., London, W.C.1. 


* %* * * * * 


Tue Council has appointed Dr. V. T. Harlow as its representative 
on the British National Committee of the International Congress of 
Historical Sciences, in place of Mr. Marten who has resigned owing 
to the pressure of other business. Mrs. D. P. Dobson has been chosen 
to represent the Association at the fifteenth anniversary meeting of 
the British School of Archeology at Athens. 


* * * * * * 


In announcing, in our last number, the results of the campaign 
for new members organised by Dr. Nichols and Miss Friend, we suggested 
that there would probably be a further increase to report. We are 
pleased to announce that the figure now stands at 171, a result which 
reflects much credit on the organisers of the campaign. 


* * * * * * 


Tue Wireless Committee is anxious to obtain information about 
any groups arranged to listen to the Talks to Adults and the Talks 
for Discussion Groups arranged by the B.B.C. If members of any such 
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groups have comments to offer on the programmes arranged they should 
send them to the Secretary of the Wireless Committee at 22 Russell Sq., 
London, W.C.1. 

%K * * 26 ok ok 

Tue Annual Meeting of the Association will be held at Hull, 6-9 
January. The Annual Lecture will be given by Professor G. M. 
Trevelyan on “The Relation of the Two-Party System to British 
Foreign Policy in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries.”’ The 
subject chosen for the morning discussion on 9 January will be “ The 
Place of Citizenship in the Teaching of History.’’ The discussion will 
be opened by Mrs. Eva M. Hubback. 

In connection with what was said in these notes in our last number 
concerning the Hull meeting, the Rev. Dr. W. E. Beet corrects our state- 
ment that Hedon “‘ is to-day perhaps the smallest borough in England.” 
He says :— 

According to the Census of 1931 there are some nine or ten boroughs with a 
population of less than 2000. Hedon figures about halfway down this list with 
1508, and smaller still are Woodstock, Bishops Castle, and Lostwithiel with between 
1300 and 1500. Last of all comes Winchelsea with 693. This last may perhaps 
not be allowed, as though it still, I believe, boasts a Mayor and Town Clerk, the 
Corporation of Winchelsea has ceased to exist. There are several boroughs in 
Wales with a population of less than 2000, among which Montgomery boasts of 
903. 

* * * * aK * 

Mr. J. ALLAN, Keeper of the Coins and Medals, British Museum, 

has supplied us with the following note on an International Numismatic 
PI nt ange Saag . 

Congress held at University College, 30 June-3 July, organised by the 

Royal Numismatic Society as part of its centenary celebrations :— 


The President of the Society, Sir George Macdonald, presided over the Congress. 
Some 300 delegates from fifteen countries were present, so that the Congress was 
thoroughly representative. 

Among the more important papers read were the President’s survey of “‘ Fifty 
Years of Greek Numismatics ”’; Prof. B. Ashmole on the ‘‘ Relations between 
Coins and Sculpture ’’; Dr. J. G. Milne on the ‘“‘ Use of Coins in Teaching Greek 
and Roman History’; Professor Alféldy on the “‘ Isis Festivals of the Fourth 
Century”; Mr. Mattingly on the ‘‘ Legionary Coins of Victorinus”’; Mr. Pearce 
on the ‘‘ Reign of Theodosius I’’; Monsieur A. Dieudonné on ‘* La Concession 
du droit de monnaie & Savary de Mauleon par le roi d’Angleterre, duc d’ Aquitaine ” ; 
M. Maral Hoe, ‘‘ Le Change des monnaies anglaises aux Pays-Bas”’; Dr. H. 
Holst, “‘ Moneta in Old English Coin Inscriptions”’; Direktor A. v. Loehr, 
“International Work in Numismatics ’’; Prof. V. Tourneur, ‘‘ Les monnaies de 
type anglais frappeés en Brabant pendant le séjour d’Edouard III & Anvers 
(1338-40) ”’; Mr. Crowther-Beynon on the ‘ Historical Background of the 
Siege Pieces of Charles I.” 

The papers read will be published as a separate volume by the Royal Numis- 
matic Society. 

The gathering was a most successful one; it was the first held since 1910 and 
it is hoped to hold another Congress in Brussels in five years. 


ok 2 * * * * 


In 1934 the Library of the Warburg Institute, then housed at 
Hamburg, was transferred to this country. The early days of the 
Institute in England have been difficult, but the continued kindness of 
the Warburg family, the generosity of private individuals in this country, 
the support of learned societies, the University of London, and the 
Rockefeller Foundation have done much to make the change successful. 
We hope that continued support will enable this important cultural 
centre to remain in this country. Since its establishment at Thames 
House the Institute has already won for itself a place in the intellectual 
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life of this country, and it would be a misfortune if for lack of support 
it had to seek a home elsewhere. 

The Warburg Institute exists to further the study of the survival 
of classical elements in the European history of religion, social life, 
fine arts, science, and literature. Warburg began the collection of 
books which forms the nucleus of the present library as a private 
collection to make possible the study of the relations between the 
Renaissance and the ancient world. But as the library grew the scope 
widened, and to-day the library contains some 70,000 volumes and a 
collection of photographs. The works deal with anthropology, 
comparative religion, the history of magic and cosmology, philosophy 
(especially the tradition of Platonic and Aristotelian philosophy), 
classical scholarship, art, folklore, social and political institutions. 
This magnificent collection is a reference library, and is open free to 
every serious student from 10-7 on weekdays, and 10-2 on Saturdays. 
No fees are demanded, and there are no formalities except for a written 
recommendation. The library is an outlier library of the National 
Central Library. The Institute is also developing other activities. 
It provides lectures on topics connected with the subjects in which it 
specialises, and they are open to the public. Its ambitious scheme of 
publications is also being continued. 

Any of our readers wishing to visit the Institute can do so by 
appointment on Tuesdays and Fridays 5-7. Particulars can be 
obtained from The Secretary, Warburg Institute, 3 Thames House, 
Millbank, London, 8.W.1. 

* * * * * * 

THE archives of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts has long been known as an important collection of 
materials for the study of the Colonial Churches and the Expansion of 
the Empire overseas. Through the generosity of the Pilgrim Trust 
the Society has recently been able to equip muniments rooms, but 
there still remains the problem of providing for an archives’ staff. 
This has been guaranteed by the Pilgrim Trust for a term of five years, 
and the Society is anxious to perpetuate the endowment, and, further, 
to place on record the results of research in its archives in the form of 
occasional papers and pamphlets. It is not possible to use the General 
Funds of the Society the these purposes, so an appeal is being made to 
those interested in this work. A subscription of one guinea includes 
admission to the series of lectures arranged for the winter session, 
free use of the archives subject to the usual regulations for students, 
and to publications. Further particulars can be obtained from The 
Archivist, §8.P.G. House, 15 Tufton St., London, §8.W.1. 


* * * * * * 
TuE following pamphlet has recently been issued :— 


Annual Bulletin of Historical Literature. No. xxv, edited by E. J. Routledge. 

The price of this pamphlet to non-members is 1s. 7d. (post free). Members 
may obtain extra copies at 10d. each (post free) from the Secretary, Historical 
Association, 22 Russell Sq., London, W.C.1. 















CORRESPONDENCE 


CORRESPONDENCE 


‘© AN EXAMINATION OF EXAMINATIONS ” 


Professor Turberville and Mr. Routledge write :— 


Sir Philip Hartog in his reply to our criticisms suggests that we 
are oblivious to the duties of an historian as defined by Sir Charles 
Firth. It so happens that we were both trained by Sir Charles; and 
we are grateful for his training and for his friendship which we enjoyed 
for many years; but we regret that his name has been dragged into 
a controversy to which it is irrelevant, since even if Sir Philip Hartog 
wrote a book in the past that was good enough to attract the interest 
of so eminent an historian, this is no valid excuse for citing his name 
to cover up his own recent indiscretions. It is interesting to observe, 
however, what Sir Charles Firth actually wrote : 


“Tn 1918 Mr. P. J. Hartog published a book on Examinations and their 
Relations to Culture and Efficiency (xviii+ 145 pp. Constable, 3s. 6d.) 
with a preface by Lord Cromer. . . . There is not much direct reference to 
examinations in history, but there is one suggestion of Lord Cromer’s [!] which 
is of interest to us.” 


[The italics are, of course, ours.] There is no other reference either 
to Mr. Hartog or to his book in the rest of the article, the main pur- 
port of which was to criticise the requirements, i.e. subject matter of 
the examinations, of the Honours School of Modern History at Oxford. 
This hardly seems germane to our present purpose. Surely Sir Philip 
Hartog is inadvertently confusing the issues ? 

We were concerned with An Examination of Examinations pub- 
lished by Methuen in 1935, authorship of which Sir Philip both 
claims and disclaims on the same page (History, vol. xxi, p. 140, cf. 
note 2), not with what he said or wrote in 1911 or 1918. In review- 
ing that pamphlet in so far as it might interest the readers of History— 
we are not concerned with Chemistry or French—we maintained : 
(1) that the conclusions were unconvincing because the method of investi- 
gation was ill-conceived and showed lack of acquaintance with modern 
examination methods, and (2) that no other results could have followed 
— experiments carried out in the way either he or his committee 

evised. 

The persiflage and irrelevancies of Sir Philip’s rejoinder conceal 
any reply he may have intended to make to our major criticisms. 
ra main points and complaints, however, may be summarised as 
ollows :— 


“ce 


i. That we demanded premature remedies for a ‘ disease’ the nature 
of which had yet to be determined by a long period of experiment. 


Sir Philip Hartog would therefore permit the evils of examinations to 
continue without remedy for an indefinite period of time until he has 
leisure to renew his experiments. If he wishes to understand 
something of remedies that are already being tried and experi- 
ments that have been carried out during the last decade by at least 
one examining board, he would do well to read or re-read the short 
treatise we cited in our article. If “ the disease”’ is so virulent as 
Sir Philip and his committee would have us believe remedial measures 


1 J. M. Crofts and D. Caradog Jones, Secondary School Examination Statistics, 
London, 1928. 
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are urgently necessary. We suspect, however, that he or they are 
more interested in the investigation than the cure. We feel inclined 
to quote : 


‘*O monstrous! but one half-pennyworth of bread to this intolerable 
deal of sack !”’ 


Certainly the constructive element in his pamphlet, of which Sir Philip 
boasts in his rejoinder, amounting to two or three unhelpful lines, is 
extraordinarily small. 


ii. That Sir Philip Hartog in a long and varied career has had more 
experience of examinations than we have had. 


This we are prepared to admit, but we would ask readers of History 
to consider whether Sir Philip is highly qualified as an historian, and 
how much experience of examining in History he has had. 


‘ 


iii. That we use the term “ validity ’’’ where most educational psycho- 
logists use “ reliability ’’ and where Sir Philip Hartog and Dr. Rhodes use 
** consistency.” , 


‘ ‘ 


When we write “ validity’ we mean “ validity” in the commonly 
accepted sense of the English language, and when we intend to speak 
of “ consistency’ and “ reliability’? we use these words with the 
connotations which ought to be familiar to readers and writers of 
English. We are not inventing terms to provide a second line of 
defence. However this may be, let us repeat that we are fully con- 
vinced that examinations are susceptible of improvement in two 
main directions: (1) by careful attention to drafting the question 
paper, and (2) by efforts to secure a uniform and standardised system 
of marking as between the examiners. Our reference to the School 
Certificate Examinations of the Northern Joint Board was made to 
show (a) that Sir Philip Hartog’s “revelations” were not novel; 
(b) that efforts had already been made both by way of experiment 
and remedy to meet both of the diliculties, or, as he would say, to 
secure “ validity ”’ and “reliability ” or “ consistency.’’ Even if it 
does not suit Sir Philip’s case to admit that the statistics we 
quoted are other than a “ striking failure,’ we maintain that they 
show results remarkably superior in “ consistency” to those of his 
own experiments. Whether the difference between +- 1 (representing 
complete agreement) and -+- -984 indicates a low standard or not we 
leave the candid and disinterested reader to judge. 

Why, it may well be asked, did Sir Philip Hartog’s experiments 
produce results so divergent from those obtained in the ordinary 
course of an actual examination? This consideration leads us to Sir 
Philip’s worst offence, which we forbore to mention in the article he 
appears to think has done him an injustice. He (and/or his com- 
mittee) selected fifteen scripts “‘ which had been awarded the same 
middling mark by the School certificate authority concerned.” [The 
italics are again ours.| It is well known to examiners and to those 
who control examinations that the commonest fault in examining, 
and one against which examiners are or ought to be warned, is that 
of “ bunching ” their marks about the middle range. Sir Philip must 
indeed be a very innocent man if he did not foresee that this thought 
would be present in the minds of the helpless victims of his exper!- 
ments. They would not mark these scripts in a normal way, and this 
would accentuate the psychological differences from the conditions of 
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a “real examination.” 1 We again ask him what sort of agreement 
he could have anticipated, when the scales, by such an oversight, 
were weighted so heavily against the examiners. 


iv. That our objection that the experiment on the marking of History 
Honours scripts was vitiated by his neglect to fix the exact limits for classes 
in terms of the symbols used, has been “ disposed of ’’ in certain passages 
which he quotes at length from his later publication 7'he Marks of Examiners. 


Apparently the scheme of marking with the accompanying query 
submitted to all the examiners save two was simply a list of symbols. 
No doubt all the examiners had used these symbols before, but as 
they were drawn from various universities their “common tradition ” 
would not necessarily be identical. There are many reasons for dis- 
agreement which a satisfactory scheme of marking could easily 
eliminate: as for example the treatment of unfinished answers, or 
the attempting of less than the prescribed number of questions. It 
is even possible that the assignment of the various papers between 
the different examiners was faulty, as for instance a paper in recent 
European History to a specialist in Medieval British History. With- 
out further information than that an anonymous though eminent 
authority guided Sir Philip (and his committee) “ throughout,” we 
can only hazard the conjecture that the fallibility of the examiners 
was not the sole cause of variation.2, Indeed, this is an unscientific 
assumption in the absence of any discussion of other possible con- 
tributory causes. The sum total of the effect of the passages quoted 
from the later work is merely a repetition of what had already been 
stated in the earlier work. Our main contention in this part of our 
argument is not affected, namely that we attach great importance in 
the case of these more advanced scripts to consultation, re-reading, 
and the viva-voce examination. We very readily admit that honours 
examinations which make no provision for these safeguards are 
unsatisfactory. 

Finally, we are not apprehensive that the learned public should 
lose faith in public examinations, for there is abundant evidence in 
the journals that they read that Sir Philip Hartog’s revelations have 
not been accepted aw pied de la lettre; but we are concerned lest the 
more credulous sections of the public who read the popular dailies 
should be misled by the strident headlines he has so generously but 
unwittingly given them. 

As Sir Philip Hartog has complained of misrepresentation, we 
would ask readers of History after perusing his letter to turn back 
to our article, and to ask themselves whether from his rejoinder they 
could have formed any impression either of the contents or of the 
standpoint of the article. We are represented as complacent defenders 
of the faults in the existing examination system; on the contrary, 
we are keenly interested in its amelioration, and, in however insignifi- 
cant a capacity, engaged in efforts to secure improvement. The 
issue is simply between those who believe the present system is sus- 
ceptible of improvement, and those iconoclastic idealists who are so 
impatient and angry because human institutions never conform to 


1 It is interesting to see on p. 13 of the Hxamination of Examinations that 
he appreciates or implies a distinction between his experiments and “a real 
examination.”’ 

* We have therefore no means of testing the fallibility of the examiner of 
ae, who on his own premises must be liable to the disease he diagnoses 
in others. 
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their ideals that they are determined to destroy, letting the good 
perish with the evil, quite reckless of the consequences; and who in 
their anger at discovering that examiners are not robots, are anxious 
to undermine all confidence in examinations. This anarchic disease 
is rampant in our days; one had hoped that the academic profession 
was not so susceptible to the infection. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS 


Mr. G. R. MELLor writes from The Woodhouse School, London, N.12: 


Mr. KNEEN’s letter in the June number of History suggested to me 
a similar analysis of the Modern English section (1815-1914) of the 
History Paper of the University of London set in the July examination 
in the last five years 1932-1936. 

On the period 1815-1850 there have been nine questions : reasons 
for distress and discontent after 1815, how far distress and discontent 
between 1815 and 1832 due to results of Napoleonic Wars, chief 
reforms either 1822-1832 or 1832-1846, importance of Reform Act 
of 1832, description (with main defects) of system of parliamentary 
representation at beginning of nineteenth century, story of struggle 
for parliamentary reform that ended with Reform Act of 1832, rise 
and fall of Chartist movement, explanation of success of Anti-Corn 
Law League and failure of Chartists, comparison as to aims and 
achievements of Castlereagh and Canning. 

Concerning Peel, Palmerston, Disraeli and Gladstone there have 
been ten questions: chief services of Peel to England, biography of 
Palmerston with chief results of career, account of work of Palmerston 
as minister for foreign affairs, description of foreign policy of Palmerston 
illustrated by reference to leading events in his career, political career 
of Disraeli with estimate of work, chief political aims (with measure 
of success) of Disraeli, sketch of public career of either Beaconsfield 
or Gladstone, account of foreign policy of Gladstone, chief aims (apart 
from Ireland) with measure of success of Gladstone, reforms achieved 
or attempted by Gladstone in either England or Ireland. On the rest 
of the period and on the history of the Empire there have been fourteen 
questions : Free Trade movement in nineteenth century, chief causes 
and effects of Indian Mutiny (twice), history of either national educa- 
tion or local government, growth of national education, chief causes 
and results of Crimean War, part played by England in Crimean War, 
reasons for entry of England (with chief results) into Crimean War, 
history of South Africa 1877-1911, influence of events in Ireland upon 
English politics 1815-1886, history of Trades Unions, main grievances 
of Irish after 1846 and attempts made to remedy them, main causes of 
development of British Empire in latter half of nineteenth century, 
factors in improvement of conditions of life of working classes 1815- 
1914. 

Of “snippets ”’ questions there have been six: importance in 
history of British Empire of two (Lord Durham, Sir George Grey, 
Edward Gibbon Wakefield, Cecil Rhodes), services to British Empire 
of two (Lord Dalhousie, Lord Durham, Joseph Chamberlain, Cecil 
Rhodes), circumstances which led to formation of two (Dominion 
of Canada, Commonwealth of Australia, Union of South Africa), 
account of two (Lord Durham, William Cobbett, John Henry Newman, 
General Gordon, John Ruskin, the pre-Raphaelites). In 1935 there 
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was introduced the “short notes”’ question of which the University 
gave due notice. Write short notes on five (Bedchamber Question, 
Anti-Corn Law League, Great Exhibition, Jameson Raid, Suez Canal, 
Taff Vale Case, Parliament Act of 1911), short notes on five (Peterloo, 
repeal of Anti-Combination Acts, provisions of Poor Law Amendment 
Act, revolutions of 1837 in Canada, Education Act of 1870, Fashoda, 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance of 1902, Morley—Minto reforms in India). 

One probably experimental question completes the series: a 
sketch in outline of chief movements in English painting or of history 
of English novel between 1815-1914 or main contributions made by 
Englishmen to advancement of science between 1815 and 1914. 

This section represents roughly half the ground the candidate is 
expected to cover. On the other hand, it may be argued that the 
candidate has a liberal choice because he has to answer only three of 
the eight questions set in any one year, but this concession is almost 
nullified by the incidence of the questions in any one year. A com 
parison of the papers of 1935 and 1936 shows practically no common 
factor, and indicates that the teacher has either to attempt to cover 
all the ground or to make a selection of topics to be studied; in the 
latter case, he frequently experiences the worse chagrin of knowing 
that his pupils feel that he has been a blind guide. Further, if the 
teacher selects his topics on the principle of linking the present with 
the past to illustrate the dynamic aspect as well as the static aspect 
of history, he is courting examination trouble. 

I refrain from criticising particular questions because different 
individuals, largely on account of their having individual preferences, 
have different standards, but I suggest that if the questions are read 
with the official statement in mind: “ The questions will be framed 
to test general knowledge of history and historical development rather 
than technical detail. Candidates will be given an opportunity to 
show knowledge of general movements and of special topics,” it can 
hardly be granted that all conform to this standard. 

To please every one is notoriously impossible—the task of the 
examiners is admittedly difficult. I believe, however, that the task 
of examiners, teachers and pupils alike would be rendered more reason- 
able, and that history, without its being made a soft option, would 
increase in “ subject ”’ value, if more definite direction could be given 
by the University authorities. At present, under the heading ‘ Syl- 
labuses of Subjects ’’ there is nothing of the nature of a syllabus but : 
“English History, with some references to the relevant contemporary 
history of Europe and colonial developments 

(a) 55 B.c.-A.D. 1485. 

(b) 1485-1688. 

(c) 1688-1815. 

(d) 1815-1914. 
European History. The main lines of European development includ- 
ing that of Great Britain and the British Empire. 


(ce) 1815-1914.” 


When I am asked to comment on the syllabus, I invariably reply 
“ There is no syllabus in the accepted sense of the term.’’ In support 
of this contention, I would ask teachers whether they know of any 
director of education or university examiner or Board of Education 
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inspector who would accept from a teacher the above outline as a 
syllabus. 

Mr. Kneen’s plea that something ought to be done to mark out 
the “lines ’’ upon which the modern period should be studied is not 
unreasonable. It ought to be possible to indicate a nucleus of major 
“lines” (domestic, foreign, imperial) on the understanding that on 
these “lines ’’ there would be five questions out of the eight. Some 
such scheme would enable both teachers and pupils to feel that part 
of their work, at any rate, had a good chance of being assessed, and 
although its adoption might tend to confine teaching to certain hard- 
and-fast subjects, the examiners would ensure that the questions were 
not stereotyped. 


Dr. Eleanor 8. Upton writes :— 


I am engaged in compiling a ‘“‘ Guide to sources of seventeenth- 
century English history in the Reports of the Royal Commission on 
Historical Manuscripts,’ and desire to find a collaborator in this work. 
It now consists of a subject-index to the material on the period from 
1603 to 1660 as found in the First to the Fourth Reports, inclusive. 
This forms a unit in itself, but should be expanded or supplemented 
for the same period in the Fifth through the Ninth Report to be of 
real usefulness. The method and subject-headings are established 
and some of the index-slips are made for this second portion. Is there 
someone having experience in cataloguing or indexing and in research 
in that field of history who would be interested in going on with that 
part of the work? It need not be done at any set time. I shall be 
glad to hear from anyone who will communicate with me at Yale 
University Library, New Haven, Connecticut, U.S.A. 
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HISTORICAL REVISION 


LXXIX.—TuHe Domespay Survey ! 


Towakrps the close of his reign King William the Conqueror (as the 
Peterborough chronicler informs us) “ sent his men into every shire 
all over England and caused it to be ascertained how many hundred 
hides were in the shire and what land the King had and what dues he 
ought to have from the shire—and how much each landholder in 


1 BIBLIOGRAPHICAL Note :—The sole indispensable printed text of Domesday 
is still that issued by the Record Commission in 1783. Translations of Domes- 
day are included in the Victoria County Histories, and the introductions which 
precede them, though of unequal merit, are often (as in the case of Essex and 
Worcestershire) of the greatest value: they form perhaps the best means by 
which the student can in the first instance be made familiar with the scope and 
with the method of Domesday Book. 

Among the older works on Domesday, some are still of great value. The 
Appendix and Glossary which form the conclusion of Robert Brady’s Introduction 
to the Old English History (1684) contain information not easily obtained elsewhere. 
P.C. Webb’s two tracts on Domesday (1756) are more than antiquarian curiosities, 
and Robert Kelham’s Domesday Book /llustrated (1788) was a notable publication. 
The indices contained in Henry Ellis’s General Introduction to Domesday Book 
(1833) are indispensable to the researcher. 

In the latter years of the nineteenth century a number of outstanding works 
on Domesday appeared. The edition of the Inquisitio Comitatus Cantabrigiensis 
produced by N. E. S. A. Hamilton for the Royal Society of Literature in 1876 
is of the greatest importance; Maitland’s Domesday Book and Beyond (1897) is 
a classic which should be read in connection with James Tait’s review thereof 
in Eng. Hist. Rev. vol. xtv. p. 768; while Vinogradoff’s English Society in the 
Eleventh Century (1908) is a monument of patient research into the evidence of 
Domesday. But of all the works produced about this time J. H. Round’s Feudal 
England (1895) has best stood the test of modern criticism. 

Among more recent works on Domesday, F. M. Stenton’s William the Conqueror 
(1908) contains in its concluding chapter what is still probably the best introduction 
to Domesday for the general reader. In his edition of Danelaw Charters (1920) 
the same writer showed how best the evidence of Domesday could be collated 
with that derived from other sources, whilst in his English Feudalism (1932) he 
appraised the value of Domesday as a source of English feudal history. W. J. 
Corbett in Camb. Med. Hist. (vol. v. pp. 506-516) gives an admirable general 
account. Feudal Documents from the Abbey of Bury St. Edmunds, edited by me 
for the British Academy in 1932, contains a critical edition of Abbot Baldwin’s 
Feudal Book, together with an introduction which seeks to show the extent to 
which general Domesday criticism is affected by the evidence of that text. My 
essay “‘ Odo Lanfranc and the Domesday Survey ”’ in Historical Essays Presented 
to James Tait (1933) attempts to appraise the relation of the Domesday inquest 
to contemporary litigation. 

The edition of A. Ballard’s 7'he Domesday Inquest, published in 1923, gives “‘ A 
Bibliography of Matter relating to Domesday Book published between the years 
1906 and 1923.” And the following among recent special studies may be men- 
tioned as bearing either on the process by which Domesday Book was constructed 
or on the methods by which its evidence may be interpreted :—H. C. Darby, 
Chapter V of Historical Geography of England (1936); H. M. Cam, ‘“ Manerium 
cum Hundredo ”’ (Eng. Hist. Rev. xuvit. 353-376); D.C. Douglas, ‘* Fragments 
of an Anglo-Saxon Survey from Bury St. Edmunds’”’ (Zng. Hist. Rev. Xt. 
376-383); D.C. Douglas, “‘ Some Early Surveys of the Abbey of Abingdon ”’ 
(Eng. Hist. Rev. xutv. 618-625); J. E. A. Jolliffe, “‘ Hidation of Kent” (Eng. 
Hist. Rev. xutv. 612-618); F. M. Stenton, Introduction to ‘‘ The Lincolnshire 
Domesday and the Lindsey Survey” (Linc. Rec. Soc., vol. xrx); F. M. Stenton, 
“St. Benet of Holme and the Norman Conquest’ (Eng. Hist. Rev. Xxxvit. 
225-235; W. H. Stevenson ‘A Contemporary Description of the Domesday 
Survey ” (Eng. Hist. Rev. xx1t. 72-84). 
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England had in land and stock and how much money it might be 
worth.” + These commissioners in their turn received sworn verdicts 
concerning these things from selected jurors. And finally the verdicts 
themselves, embodied in “ returns,” were re-arranged by the royal 
clerks, and at last digested into the two great volumes which now 
repose in Chancery Lane. The whole process of inquiry we ma 
call the Domesday Survey, and the two volumes which resulted there- 
from have been known since the twelfth century as Domesday Book. 

Domesday Book describes all England south of the Tees and the 
Westmoreland fells, and since the account contained therein is almost 
as remarkable for its efficiency as for its scope, it is hardly surprising 
that very much of English medieval research should have taken the 
form of a commentary upon this unique text.2, Domesday scholarship 
has thus itself a long history which falls into three well-marked phases 
divided by Farley’s great edition of 1783 and the appearance of Round’s 
Feudal England in 1895. Before the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century, Domesday Book was kept under three locks at Westminster, 
and to consult it the student had to pay a fee of six shillings and 
eightpence, with fourpence extra for every line he transcribed.* Con- 
sequently it was little wonder that students shrank from a labour that 
was so expensive, or that competent critics became convinced that a 
proper edition of the text was essential to the development of historical 
scholarship. Robert Harley himself at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century “ often talked” of publishing Domesday Book engraved on 
copper plates,* but the need, felt by all scholars, was not satisfied until 
1783, when, on the instructions of a Royal Commission spurred to its 
work by such as Philip Carteret Webb,' an edition of Domesday Book 
was produced printed in “record” types which were specially cut for 
the purpose and later destroyed in the great fire at Westminster in 1834. 
This edition was so excellent that it has never been superseded, and its 
merits were directly due to one man, whose reputation has been 
shamefully neglected by generations of scholars who have profited by 
its work, Abraham Farley finds no place in the Dictionary of National 
Biography; but he had “ almost daily recourse ” to Domesday Book 
“for more than forty years” ;* and he produced one of the most 
accurate and reliable transcripts in the whole history of English 
scholarship. The edition for which he was responsible opened a new 
era in Domesday investigation which did not culminate until the 
appearance in 1895 of Round’s Feudal England, a book which not only 
supplied a critical summary of all previous work on Domesday and 
added new discoveries of its own, but also prepared the way for future 
investigations. For these reasons an historical revision concerned with 
Domesday Book depends even to-day at every turn on the work of 
Abraham Farley and John Horace Round ; for the former gave us what 
is still our sole indispensable printed text, and the latter indicated the 
lines upon which future research might most profitably proceed. 

The forty-one years which have elapsed since the publication of 


1 ed. Rolls Series, vol. 11., p. 186. 

2 Cf. Stenton, English Feudalism, p. 7. 

§ Nicolson, English Historical Library (1736), p. 213; Thoresby, Diary, vol. 1. 
p. 30. 

* Hearne, Collections, vol. x. p. 101. a 

® Cf. P. C. Webb, A Short Account of Domesday with a View to its Publication 
(1756). 

® Ellis, Introduction to Domesday, vol. 1. p. 360. 
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Round’s book have here been marked by an intensive application of his 
method of Domesday criticism. For the essence of Round’s achieve- 
ment in this field was his discovery that a wholly new light could be 
thrown upon Domesday by a detailed comparison of that record with 
other correlative texts, and the main feature of more recent Domesday 
study has been the discovery and criticism of new documents with 
which Domesday can be similarly compared. Round had at his dis- 
posal but two such texts: the Ynquisitio Comitatus Cantabrigiensis, 
which related to Cambridgeshire and was derived (perhaps imperfectly) 
from the Domesday returns; and the Jnquisitio Eliensis, which was 
made by a writer from the Church of Ely who composed, in part from 
those same returns, an account of the lands belonging to his monastery. 
But now, as a result of extensive investigation, we have not merely two 
but many more such surveys to aid us in our criticism of Domesday. 
At Canterbury, for example, there is a record which certainly was con- 
structed in some measure out of the Domesday returns; Abbot Bald- 
win of Bury St. Edmunds also compiled in a similar fashion a like 
survey of his lands * which he called his Feudal Book, and before the 
eleventh century had closed similar surveys had also been drawn up at 
Evesham * Abingdon‘ and Peterborough.5 Some of these texts ® 
have now been edited and criticised; others, like the Canterbury 
surveys and the Exon Domesday, still urgently demand a thorough 
examination : whilst others again, like the Evesham documents, still 
remain in manuscript. But the body of this evidence has grown so 
large that it reacts upon every department of Domesday criticism. 
Domesday, we now know, is not a record inisolation. It is surrounded, 
so to speak, by a number of satellite surveys. And Domesday research 
tends more and more to proceed by means of an application to Domes- 
day of correlative texts which have been recently discovered or freshly 
appreciated. 

The value of such a method of procedure has been shown not only 
when Domesday is brought into relation with other documents derived 
from the Domesday returns, but also when its evidence has been 
appraised in strict relation to that supplied by other independent texts. 
The social structure of the North Mercian Danelaw was only fully 
exposed when the statistics of Domesday were criticised in the light of 
the long series of twelfth-century charters which there link up King 
William’s great survey with the thirteenth-century monastic extents.” 
And in East Anglia the account given by Domesday acquires a wholly 
new significance when it is examined in connexion not only with charter 
evidence,’ but also with surveys such as Abbot Leofstan drew up in the 


1 Canterbury Muniment Room: MS. F. 28. This text, usually known as the 
“Domesday Monachorum,”’ is still unedited and uncriticised. Parts of it were 
printed by William Somner in his Antiquities of Canterbury (1640 and ed. Nicholas 
Battely, 1703), and in the new Monasticon (vol. m1, pp. 100 sgq.). A. Ballard 
printed extracts from this MS. for the purposes of illustrating another text (Brit. 
Acad. ‘“‘ Records,” vol. tv.) and a translation appeared in Vict. County Hist. 
Kent, vol. ii. pp. 253 sqq., together with an inadequate introduction. A critical 
edition of this most important text is a major need of Domesday scholarship. 

? Ed. D. C. Douglas (British Academy ‘‘ Records,’’ vol. rx.). 

® Cott. Vesp.B. xxiv. Cf.W. Tindal History .. . of Evesham (1794), pp. 49-78. 

* Douglas, ‘‘ Some Early Surveys of the Abbey of Abingdon”’ (ng. Hist. 
Rev. xurx. 618 sqq. 

Cf. Stenton, 7'ypes of Manorial Structure in the Northern Danelaw, pp. 6 8qq. 
For a discussion of these see Douglas, Feudal Documents, pp. 1xx—lxxi. 

* Stenton, Danelaw Charters (British Academy ‘‘ Records,’’ vol. v.). 

Douglas, Social Structure of Medieval East Anglia (1925), pp. 205-258. 
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reign of Edward the Confessor 1 or Abbot Samson in the reign of Henry 
II.2. Domesday stands between two distinct epochs in English history, 
It describes the conditions of the peasantry as they were on the eve of 
the Norman Conquest. But it was composed after the new feudal 
order had been established among the higher ranks of society for some 
twenty years. Here is its unique value as historical evidence. But it 
was in its essence a statistical record, and its figures can only be given 
actuality if they are studied in close connection with other evidence. 
And this is the more true in that the Norman clerks were describing an 
alien society in alien terms ; they were using Latin phrases to describe 
Anglo-Saxon usages; and the incomparable evidence of Domesday 
will only be fully utilised when we have discovered what were the Anglo- 
Saxon equivalents for the words which its compilers used. A complete 
understanding of these matters is still far to seek.* But already the 
new comparative material has begun considerably to affect our know- 
ledge of the complicated process which at last produced Domesday 
Book as we know it to-day—that is to say, our knowledge of (i) the 
Inquisition by the royal Commissioners, (ii) the “ returns ” which they 
received and (iii) the compilation of the final digest, or Domesday Book 
itself. 

The inquisition which was afterwards to result in the completed 
Domesday Book took place in 1086 ;4 and the best description of what 
happened thereat is to be found in a well-known passage in the 
Inquisitio Eliensis :— 

This is the description of the inquiry concerning the lands which the King’s 
barons made according to the oath of the sheriff of the shire and of all the barons 
and their Frenchmen and of the whole hundred-court—the priests, reeves and six 
villeins from every village. In the first place (they required) the name of the 
manor; who held it in the time of King Edward and who holds it now, how 
many hides are there, how many ploughs in demesne, and how many belonging to 
the men, how many villeins, cottars, slaves, freemen, and sokemen : how much 
woodland, meadow and pasture, how many mills and fisheries; how much has been 
added to or taken from the estate, how much the whole used to be worth and how 
much it is worth now : and how much each freeman and sokeman had or has there. 
All this thrice over : with reference to the time of King Edward, and to the time 


when King William gave the land and to the present time; and if more can be got 
out of it than is being drawn now.5 


The information later embodied in Domesday Book itself shows that 
this was in fact exactly the scope of the inquiry, But it is not quite 
so certain that we have here a full description of the methods employed 
by the commissioners. The contemporary writer who compiled the 
Feudal Book of Abbot Baldwin gives a slightly different account of 


1 Douglas, ‘“‘ Fragments of an Anglo-Saxon Survey from Bury St. Edmunds” 
(Eng. Hist. Rev. vol. xuut. pp. 376-383. 

* Feudal Documents, pp. cli-clxxi. 

* But ef. Professor Stenton’s establishment of the identity of the Old English 
mannredenn with the Domesday invasiones (Eng. Hist. Rev. xxxvu. 230), and his 
successful identification of the Old English enawlecung with recognitio as it is used in 
the frequent pro recognitione of Domesday (Eng. Hist. Rev., Lt. 97-104). 

‘ There was for a time some confusion about this date, mainly owing to errone- 
ous statements in Matthew Paris, the Annals of Waverley and Henry of Hunting- 
don. The colophon of the Little Domesday which expressly states that the inquest 
throughout the whole of England took place in 1086 outweighs all other evidence. 
And its testimony was remarkably confirmed by the narrative of Robert of Here- 
ford discovered by W. H. Stevenson and printed by him in 1907 (Hng. Hist. 
Rev. xxtt. 74). a 

5 Inq. Com. Cant., ed. Hamilton, p. 97. Translation in Stenton, William 
the Conqueror, p. 459. 
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the whole proceeding when he observes that ‘‘ by the order of King 
William a description was made of the whole of England according to 
the oaths which were sworn byalmost all the inhabitants thereof whereby 
each man proffered a true statement concerning his own land and 
substance and also concerning that of his neighbours.” + And in 1907 
W. H. Stevenson brought to light, from a manuscript work of Robert 
Losinga based upon the chronicle of Marianus Scotus, a passage which 
contains perhaps the most remarkable contemporary description of the 
Domesday Inquisition :# 

In the twentieth year of his reign by the order of William, King of the English, 
there was made a description of the whole of England (that is to say) of the lands 
of the several provinces thereof and of the possessions of all the great men. This 
was done in respect of ploughland and habitations, and of men both bond and 
free, both those who dwelt in cottages and those who had their homes and share in 
the fields; and in respect of ploughs and horses and other animals; and in respect 
finally of the services and payments due from all men in the whole land. Other 
investigators followed the first; and men were sent into provinces which they 
did not know and where they were themselves unknown in order that they might 
be given the opportunity of checking the first description and if necessary of 
denouncing its authors as guilty to the King. 


The combined testimony of the available evidence now in fact suggests 
that the Domesday inquest was neither so rapid nor so uniform in 
character as has sometimes been supposed; and the fact, now clearly 
established, that many of the great prelates of England used the 
mechanism of the Domesday inquest to construct their own surveys ® 
tempts speculation whether they may not themselves on occasion have 
been actively concerned with conducting it on their own vast estates. 
At all events, the great inquest was carried out in the main by royal 
commissioners making their inquiries normally (but not perhaps 
always) in the hundred courts, and their findings were checked in each 
county by a second set of commissioners who were deliberately sent by 
the King into districts where they had no personal interest. 

The information elicited by the Commissioners was embodied in the 
Domesday “returns ”’ ; and if we possessed a group of these, or even one 
of them, the task of the historian of medieval England would be much 
simplified. As early as 1734 David Casley, who had been sub-librarian 
to Bentley in the Royal Library, triumphantly announced that he had dis- 
covereda batch of thesereturnsamongtheCottonian Manuscripts.4 But, 
as Ayloffe pointed out,® he was mistaken in his conclusion, and no subse- 
quent searcher has had better success. Nor do we know exactly what 
these returns contained. At the time when Round wrote, the only 
criteria for judging the nature of the “‘ returns ’”’ were Domesday Book 
itself and the two surveys with which he collated it; and he was led to 
conclude firstly that the surveys represented the returns fairly closely, 
and secondly that where the surveys added independent information of 
their own, this was derived not from the Domesday returns, but from 
personal knowledge.® But the similar record now available from Bury 
St. Edmunds (which was certainly also based upon the Domesday 

' Douglas, Feudal Documents, p. 3. 

* Stevenson, Hng. Hist. Rev. xxu. 74. 

* Douglas, op. cit., p. xxx. 

* David Casley, Catalogue of MSS of the King’s Library (1734), Appendix. 

° J. Aylofie, Calendars of the Ancient Charters (1774), p. xviii. The MS. to 
which Casley was led was Cott MS. Vitell. C vu at fols 143-156. And in my 


opinion it might repay a more thorough examination than it has received in 
modern times. 


® Round, Feudal England, p. 130. 
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inquest) now raises the whole problem in a much more acute form. 
For the Bury text, in place of a few minor additions such as were to 
be found in the Ely and Cambridgeshire surveys, adds whole lists of 
peasant names to take the place of the bare numerical totals to be 
found in Domesday itself.1_ And it seems therefore extremely probable 
that the Domesday returns may have been much fuller than has hitherto 
been supposed, and that they may have contained much information 
which the royal clerks later considered it unnecessary to include in their 
final digest. 

Whatever was their content, these “‘ returns” supplied the materia] 
for Domesday Book itself. But the labour of constructing that Book 
even after the inquest had taken place must still have been extremely 
extensive. Not only was there an enormous mass of material to be 
dealt with, but it had all to be rearranged. For while the “ returns ” 
were made hundred by hundred and perhaps village by village, Domes- 
day Book itself was constructed on a feudal plan—that is to say, 
according to the estates held in each shire by the tenants in chief of the 
lord king. Such a task was inevitably protracted, and the royal clerks 
evidently improved their methods as they gradually proceeded with it. 
For “volume IL” of Domesday Book, containing the account of 
Norfolk, Suffolk and Essex, was most probably completed before its 
companion, and it is marked by inferior workmanship and by far less 
compression.? From all points of view it is clear that the compilation 
of these two volumes must under the circumstances have taken a 
considerable time, and it therefore deserves an especial emphasis that 
the evidence now at our disposal tends to postpone our dating of 
Domesday Book. The earliest reference to the finished book which 
has hitherto been discovered comes from a charter issued by Queen 
Matilda* either between 1108 and 1109 or between 1111 and 1113.4 
And a clerk writing between 1125 and 1130 speaks of the completed 
volume which was to be kept in the Winchester Treasury.° On 
the other hand, a charter of the abbey of St. Benet of Holme, which 
may be dated 1094-1095 or even just possibly 1099-1100, refers to the 
returns, which were for some time preserved, and not to the completed 
survey, in such a way as strongly to suggest that the latter was not 
then in existence. The Feudal Book of Abbot Baldwin, which was 
itself completed in the reign of Rufus, alludes to the Domesday inquest, 
but never to Domesday Book itself.?_ And the Canterbury survey, 
which was derived from the Domesday returns, actually records as the 
existing tenant of an estate the father of the man who appears at the 
same place in Domesday Book. The dating of Domesday Book is a 

1 Douglas, op. cit., pp. lvii-lix. 2 Round, op. cit., pp. 139-142. 

* Abingdon Cartulary (Rolls Series), vol. m. p. 115, 116. This should now be 
compared with the doubtful references to Domesday in an early Abingdon 
Survey (cf. Eng. Hist. Rev, xu1v. 623) and with the curious charter of Henry I 
which J. Bentham printed in his Antiquitics . . . of Ely (1771), Appendix No. xix. 

* Round, op. cit., p. 143. 

® F, Liebermann, Ungedruckte Anglo-Normannische Geschichtsquellen, p. 22. 

® Mon Ang., vol. 11. p. 86; C. Johnson, Vict. County Hist., Norfolk, vol. 1. 
p- 3; J. R. West, he Register of the Abbey of St. Benet or Holme, vol. t. p. 6. 

* Douglas, op. cit., p. Ixvi. 

®* Compare the following :— 


Domesday Monachorum, D. B. fol 8b. 
fol. 13b. Filius Willelmi 'Tahum tenet 
Willelmus de Taum tenet Dele ue episcopo Delce pro uno 
pro I sull. et I iug. solin et uno iugo 


The estate is probably Little Delce near Rochester. 
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matter beset with difficulties. But until further evidence is forthcoming 
it would certainly be unwise to place its final completion before the 
early years of the reign of Henry I. 

The record which was thus at last finished is of such importance 
that no historian of medieval England can neglect it with impunity. 
The investigator of Anglo-Norman history finds himself scarcely less 
indebted to Domesday than the student of Old English society, and, 
thanks to the labours of Mr. Darby and his colleagues, we are now 
beginning to appreciate afresh its incomparable value for the study of 
historical geography. Indeed, so high is the reputation of this text 
that there has always been a danger of isolated passages in a record so 
reverenced being made to support false inferences, or of more being 
demanded of Domesday than even that comprehensive survey could 
reasonably be expected to supply. The optimism of Samuel Pepys, 
who searched in Domesday “ concerning the sea and the dominion 
thereof,” 1 has been shared by many of his successors, and Freeman 
based very much of his criticism of the survey on an erroneous inter- 
pretation of two detached entries.2 The mention of such illustrious 
examples makes it excusable even to-day to utter a caution. King 
William did not institute his great inquiry for the benefit of later 
students of history; nor were his clerks who dealt so admirably with 
an intractable mass of material themselves infallible. It is thus 
dangerous to argue from an isolated Domesday entry, and always 
unsafe to generalise from a particular instance of its technical ter- 
minology. And the accumulated evidence supplied by this invaluable 
source can never be properly utilised unless it be constantly remembered 
what were the motives underlying this eleventh-century survey, and 
what was the resulting character of Domesday Book itself. 

Domesday was a “ geld book ”;* and the details which it enumer- 
ates were all related primarily to one main object: “ the exact record 
of the local distribution of the King’s geld or Danegeld, the one great 
direct tax levied over the whole of England.” £ The meticulous care 
exercised by the surveyors with such an object in view was made a 
reproach to the King by the Peterborough chronicler, and we know that 
for a similar reason riots broke out in several places as a result of the 
proceedings of the royal commissioners.5 The relation of Domesday to 
the royal taxation has received in modern scholarship perhaps even 
more emphasis than is itsdue. But it is none the less important always 
to bear in mind that this was essentially a financial document, for 
“many subtle pitfalls ” ® are prepared for those who seek to construct 
a picture of English society solely from its evidence and in disregard of 
the special practical purpose for which that survey was made. 

But while Domesday was a geld book, it may in many important 
respects be considered as a feodary? also. It is true that it tells us 
little of feudal organisation as such, but it tells us a great deal about 
individual barons and their estates,’ and it thus emphasises—(a fact 
which is often ignored in modern discussions of an abstract “ feudal- 

1 Round, op cit., p. 230 

* Freeman, Norman Conquest, vol. Iv. pp. 723 aqq.; vol. v. p. 42; Methods 
of Historical Study, pp. 186, 187. Cf. Vinogradoff, Unglish Society, p. 220. 

* Maitland, Domesday Book and Beyond, Essay I. 

Stenton, William the Conqueror, p. 460. 
Stevenson, Eng. Hist. Rev. xxt1. 77. 
Stenton, op. cit., loc. cit. 


Contrast Maitland, Domesday Book and Beyond, p. 5. 
Cf. Stenton, English Feudaliam, pp. 9 8qq. 
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ism ’’ which never existed) that such organisation implied to the men 
of the time particular arrangements in particular places. Domesday 
Book throughout pre-supposes the existence of the feudal order, and 
its statistics are all arranged upon a plan which assumes that the funda- 
mental relationship in English society has now became that between 
the King and his immediate tenants. Moreover, detailed information 
about this relationship was almost as important to the King as were 
facts about the geld itself. For the reorganisation of English society in 
the late eleventh century was not carried out, as so many modern writers 
would have had us believe, by the King in constant opposition to a 
fractious “ baronage,” but, on the contrary, through the vigorous 
co-operation of an extremely able group of men with the King at their 
head. The successful settlement of England after the Norman Con- 
quest always depended directly upon the maintenance of an active 
association between the King and that miscellaneous class which appears 
in Domesday as his tenants-in-chief.!_ In consequence it was vital that 
the individual implications of that relationship should be known to the 
King; and it was in Domesday that he could seek and that he could 
find this essential information. 

Finally, Domesday Book cannot to-day be regarded only as a 
financial statement or only as in part a feodary. It was also the 
result of a great judicial inquiry that was directly connected with the 
very extensive litigation? that inevitably followed a conquest by a 
King who strove at all costs to uphold tradition. Very many of the 
documents with which Domesday has now to be related strongly em- 
phasise the important fact that the Domesday Inquest was evolved 
somewhat easily out of the litigation which preceded it. At Ely, at 
Canterbury,’ at Worcester,‘ and probably at Evesham5 and Abingdon,® 
a continuous series of legal investigations led up to the events of 1086. 
In these the same method of the sworn inquest was used 7? in the same 
courts of shire and hundred, and the men who conducted the great trials 
of the reign of William the Conqueror often themselves became at last 
the Domesday Commissioners. Geoffrey of Coutances, for example, 
presided over the famous Kentish trial of “ Pennenden Heath”; he 
heard the Worcester suits; he conducted the great Ely trial which 
followed the last English rising; and in 1080 he presided again over 
another important Ely trial at Kentford. Geoffrey of Coutances was 
in turn one of the chief Domesday commissioners carrying out in 1086 
work strictly similar to that which he had often done before.’ The 
completed Domesday Book also bears unmistakable traces of being 
connected with the disputes of ownership and possession which followed 
the Conquest. Individual entries often discuss and reconcile contested 
claims; and the important sections of the Book which describe the 
clamores in Yorkshire, Lincolnshire and Huntingdonshire, or enumerate 
the invasiones in Norfolk and Suffolk ® all testify to the need which in 


1 Of. Robert Brady, Introduction to the Old English History, Appendix; Ellis, 
Introduction to Domesday, vol. 1. pp. 316-515. 

2 On this matter see Douglas, Feudal Documents, pp. Ixxvi-lxxx; Odo 
Lanfranc and the Domesday Survey, passim. 

* Douglas in Essays in Honour of Jamea Tait, pp. 47 qq. 

* Round in Domesday Commemoration Essays, vol. 1. pp. 540-546. 

5 W. Tindal, History , . . of Evesham, p. 75. 

° Eng. Hist. Rev., vol. Xutv. pp. 618 8qq. 7 Brady, op. cit., p. 191. 

§ Round, op. cit., p. 543; Douglas, op. cit., p. 57. 

® Cf. Stenton, ‘‘ St. Benet of Holme and the Norman Conquest ” (Eng. Hist 
Rev., vol. Xxxvit. p. 230). 
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1086 must have been felt of making an end of the legal controversies of 
two confused and contentious decades. ‘‘ The Domesday Inquisition 
must, in short, be placed in its contemporary legal setting; it was a 
judicial eyre among others; and it embodied the results of numerous 
placita which it summarised and attempted finally to settle by the 
extensive use of a judicial process to which William I had already 
accustomed England. Domesday Book itself cannot be adequately 
utilised unless it be regarded as the product of a long series of judicial 
events which, themselves of long duration, were the direct consequence 
of the Norman Conquest and of the policy of the Norman King.” ! 

Modern Domesday criticism has thus been marked by certain broad 
general features. Dependent on the earlier work of Farley and Round, 
it has largely relied upon the discovery and appreciation of texts closely 
related to Domesday which, by comparison with the larger survey, 
could be made to throw a flood of new light upon it. By such means 
our knowledge of what took place at the Domesday Inquest of 1086, 
and of the “‘ returns ” which were made thereat, has been substantially 
modified. And we are now also led to stress certain new features of 
the compilation of the Domesday Book itself, and to emphasise more 
strongly than heretofore the feudal and the judicial nature of that 
record. Domesday Book will always remain a cardinal source for the 
history of England in the Middle Ages; and the manifold uses to which 
historians, legal antiquaries and geographers have put this unique text, 
form no part of our present subject. It must suffice to suggest that 
their work must here always depend upon a correct understanding of 
the genesis and of the character of the most important statistical record 
ever produced in any medieval kingdom. 

Davip Dovctas. 


1 Douglas, op. cit., p. 57. 
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REVIEWS 


The World of Hesiod, A Study of the Greek Middle Ages c. 900-700 3.0. 
By AnpREW Rosert Burn. 1936. xv + 263 pp. Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner. 12s. 6d. 


ALTHOUGH there are good things in it, it is not easy to give un- 
reserved praise to this volume in the History of Civilisation. It is a 
pity, for its author has real enthusiasm, wide knowledge, a lively mind 
and an able pen. The fact of the matter is, however, that the book 
is not well conceived ; not so much its execution but its plan is an error 
of judgment. 

The jacket tells us that the first half is intended to be anthro- 
pological in character. It is, in fact, a lucky dip of topics more or less 
connected with the post-Homeric Age about which Mr. Burn wanted 
to write. They range from magic, about which he has nothing 
very useful to say which is not by now common form, to some sensible 
reflections upon, and criticisms of, Glotz’s Solidarité de la Famille and 
remarks on homosexuality in Greece. There is a bit about religion 
with which the author’s acquaintance seems sound rather than pro- 
found. There is no evidence that he is acquainted with Nilsson’s 
Griechische Feste, and he is clearly ignorant that August Mommsen’s 
Attische Feste has been superseded by Deubner. It is more culpable 
that in a book purporting to deal with the history of post-Homeric 
Greece we are fobbed off with a second-hand description of the 
Athenian T'hesmophoria in place of any attempt to deal with the 
many obscure major problems with which the period bristles. 

One thinks, for instance, among other major questions, of the 
differences between the Homeric and post-Homeric Apollo, the allied 
problem of the religious calendar, the rise of the cult of Dionysus, 
the growth of the doctrines of purification and possession, the develop- 
ment of hero-worship or, with very special reference to the Hesiodic 
poems, the arrival of the cult of Hecate in Greece, the connexion 
between the pleasant labours of the Works and Days and the Pytha- 
gorean rule, the relation of the Hesiodic Theogony to the Orphic 
Theogony on the one hand and on the other to the speculations of 
the early Ionian natural philosophers. 

The second half of the book consists of a survey of Greek states 
and their forms of constitution and a chapter upon sea-faring. This 
contains a number of interesting and stimulating obiter dicta of varying 
merit and some good ideas, but at the end of it all, there is no real 
reason why the book should exist except that the author wanted to 
write it. A good reason up to a point, but how much better if he 
would devote his talents to a work which needs doing ! 

W. R. Haiipay. 


A History of the Anglo-Saxons. By R. H. Hopexry. 1935. Vol. 1. 
xvii + 382 pp.; Vol 1. xii + 383-748 pp. Milford. 30s. 


THE rewriting of the early history of the Anglo-Saxons; the syn- 
thesising of thirty years’ intensive research by a host of scholars in 
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diverse fields, is a formidable, sometimes an impossible, task. We there- 
fore find in the first instalment of Mr. R. H. Hodgkin’s long-expected 
work on the subject—two delightfully produced and superbly illustrated 
volumes which cover the history of England to the end of Alfred’s 
reign—exactly what we should expect to find. The volumes individu- 
ally, and, indeed, the work as a whole, are unequal in quality : they are 
at once pleasing and disappointing, but it is a sense of disappointment 
that predominates in the mind of the present reviewer. 

It would be both unnecessary and unfair to criticise Mr. Hodgkin’s 
work on the ground that he “ has focussed on the great men and the 
big subjects.” No one realises more acutely than he that in so doing 
he must, of necessity, do less than justice to certain aspects of a great 
subject. He has, in point of fact, handled the problem of omissions 
with more than ordinary success. Further, while he acts consistently 
upon “the principle that an approximation to truth is better than a 
complete blank,” he does not invoke that principle as a defence for his 
statements on controversial questions. A feeling of disappointment in 
Mr. Hodgkin’s work—a feeling which is, not unnaturally, most marked 
in reading the first volume—is due in the main to causes other than 
these. 

It is difficult to assess upon general principles the value of the 
History of the Anglo-Saxons as a contribution to historical literature. 
It cannot be called a popular work, for the general reader, although he 
is bound to find in it much that is of absorbing interest, will be faced by 
far too many arid stretches for his liking. Indeed, there seems to be no 
reason for supposing that Mr. Hodgkin had in mind primarily the needs 
and tastes of the general reader ; but these needs appear, none the less, to 
have exercised an unfortunate influence on his style from time to time. 
This is a matter upon which one comments with some hesitancy ; but 
it is perhaps permissible to confess to a blush of embarrassment upon 
reading that the absorption of the Cilterseete by the West Saxons “ is 
prophetic of greater political combinations in subsequent ages, unions 
of Wessex with Kent, of Wessex with Mercia, of England with Scotland, 
of a Commonwealth of nations under a monarchy which still ‘ has its 
descent from Cerdic ’.’”’ One wonders, too, if one has read aright that 
“Edmund, the young king, was not yet ready for martyrdom ”— 
nor are these the only lapses. 

Mr. Hodgkin’s book is not, and does not profess to be an original 
contribution to the sum of historical knowledge. It is, in his own words, 
“an interim report,” in the presentation of which the needs of the 
student have been consistently kept in mind. He has been eminently 
successful in bringing all the vital materials together within a manage- 
able compass : but herein lurks a real danger for the average under- 
graduate student. His temptation will be to regard Mr. Hodgkin’s 
work as a heaven-sent labour-saving device, and to accept the sum- 
maries of conflicting views which are presented in it, without consulting 
for himself the outstanding original contributions to the subject. This 
danger is all the more serious because one cannot always rest secure in 
the conviction that Mr. Hodgkin has done full justice to the theories 
and opinions which he summarises and discusses. Thus, for example, 
in his chapter on the Jutes and the conquest of Kent, very summary 
treatment is meted out to the theories of Mr. Jolliffe, whose work, even 
if he be regarded as an enfant terrible, both demands and repays close 
study. Further, in expressing his own views on this and other acutely 
controversial issues, one feels that Mr. Hodgkin sometimes goes against 
8S 2 
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the weight of evidence. On the question of the Jutes his “ workin 
hypothesis ”’ is not distinguished by coherence or sureness of touch ; ol 
again, in dealing with Cuthwulf’s victory at Bedeanford in 571, he flies, 
without explanation, in the faces of the place-names experts, whose 
evidence he accepts and emphasises elsewhere. On the other hand, 
his treatment of the beginnings of the West Saxon monarchy is more 
successful, and he conducts a salutory inquiry into the possibility of 
saving something of the Chronicle’s early story from the critics. But, 
even here, he fails to explain as clearly and logically as he might the 
links in his chain of reasoning. In a word, Mr. Hodgkin’s exposition 
is not infrequently at fault, especially in the expression of his own 
opinions. Again, he appears at times to be carried away by the argu- 
ments which he employs in a laudable effort to redress the balance of 
opinion on a moot point, and more than once his judgment is stultified 
by a too sweeping generalisation based upon such arguments. This 
is notably the case in his treatment of the Church in the century after 
Bede. 

Finally, in striving to the utmost to clarify one of the most difficult 
and baffling periods that can fall to the lot of a teacher, Mr. Hodgkin 
not infrequently achieves the opposite result by the arrangement of his 
material. There are times when he flits from the study of narrative 
sources to that of archeological and other evidence and back again more 
than seems absolutely necessary. This technique, judiciously employed, 
has much to commend it, but it depends so much upon personal pre- 
dilection and method that no good purpose can be served by discussing 
the question ; nor is it areviewer’s place todo so. Beyond this the reader 
will occasionally discover specific instances where he is kept over-long 
in a state of bewilderment concerning Dr. Hodgkin’s views on a vital 
point. This is the case, for example, with regard to the problem of the 
relation between the Angles and the Saxons; though it is only fair to 
state that a forward reference is given. 

Generally speaking, while the quality of the chapters and sub- 
sections of each volume is unequal, this is less markedly the case in the 
second. The latter covers, roughly, the period from the close of Bede’s 
History to the end of Alfred’s reign—though there is, in fact, no rigid 
dividing line between the volumes—a period in which the historian’s 
task is relatively less difficult. It permits of a more straightforward and 
coherent treatment, but Mr. Hodgkin still leaves something to be 
desired in this respect. In brief, the faults of the second volume differ 
in degree rather than in kind from those of the first. The work as a 
whole must stand or fall as an “interim report’’ presented to students of 
pre-Conquest History. It possesses in full measure the merits of such 
in its all-embracing survey, and more than these merits in its admirable 
illustrations and maps (and in the production of the latter Mr. Hodgkin 
has been remarkably successful despite the fact that the Ordnance 
Survey Map of England in the Dark Ages had not yet appeared), but 
as a potential contribution to historical literature it has none of the 
qualities which could save it from the limbo of ephemeral things. 

H. A. CRONNE. 


The Serjeants of the Peace in Medieval England and Wales. By 
R. Srewart-Brown. 1936. xi-+ 149 pp. Manchester Uni- 
versity Press. 

“‘ In about two-thirds of England the tithing system had been put 
into operation. In the other third, mainly northern and western border 
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areas, and in Wales, the sheriff relied upon a body of peace officers to 
do the same work ” (p. 102). Mr. Stewart-Brown has in these words 
admirably stated the subject of his book and situated it in relation to 
English constitutional history. The frank-pledge or tithing probably 
fashioned shortly after the Conquest by the central government out 
of the old English institutions of borh or personal security and the 
territorial police tithing, and controlled by the sheriff, is familiar 
enough, but what was this alternative that prevailed in a third of 
England? It consisted, to put the matter briefly and in general 
terms, of a staff of police officers supported by public contributions 
taken in connexion with certain tenures and generally representing 
a composition for compulsory hospitality and personal service. The 
officials known as serjeants shared in the business of presentment 
either directly (for they were sometimes authorised to arrest on 
suspicion) or indirectly by supplying information in the proper quarter. 
They served the courts by the attachment of accused persons and 
their production at the proper time, by the return of writs and by 
the discharge of the numerous other duties that fell to be performed 
by the sheriff’s staff. There was a dualism in the system, for the 
serjeants served the courts of the forest and the franchise as well as 
those of the shire and the hundred, and were controlled by the feudal 
lords and the sheriff respectively. The region where this system pre- 
vailed comprised those parts of the kingdom which were exposed to 
invasion, and were only slowly brought under Norman authority. 
Here, too, the development of the shire administration was for the 
most part late and irregular, and great franchises, in several cases 
almost autonomous, abounded. To these generalisations, however, 
Yorkshire, where neither frank-pledge nor peace serjeants are to be 
found, presents an important and disconcerting exception. Mr. 
Stewart-Brown’s account of the matter is based chiefly on the Cheshire 
evidence, which has already afforded him the material for a number 
of valuable and well-known studies. His treatment of the other parts 
of the region concerned is thin and, to say the truth, show signs of 
haste. He raises in the course of the study numerous points of 
importance for institutional history, but they are overshadowed by 
one question of real constitutional interest. What light can this 
administrative dualism be made to shed on the policy of the Anglo- 
Norman kings in securing and consolidating their new position ? 
Evidently this is a question of origins. Why the system arose is 
pretty clear, but we need to know when and out of what material it 
was constructed. Since the publication of Dr. Morris’s well-known 
study of frank-pledge it has generally been held that that police 
system was fashioned by the Conqueror out of old English material, 
and placed under the control of the sheriff responsible to the Crown as 
part of his policy of basing his rule on the old machinery of local 
government as well as on the administrative co-operation of his 
barons. Can the system of serjeants of the peace be fitted into that 
policy by attending to the special conditions of the area in which it 
prevailed? Mr. Stewart-Brown thinks so, and his solution of the 
problem of origin must be stated and criticised. He argues that one 
at least of the elements of frank-pledge—the system of borh or per- 
sonal security, generally of the lord for his dependants—was present 
in the regions under discussion, and that the executive staff necessary 
to enforce this responsibility was supplied by an adaptation of very 
ancient local obligations (puture, bode and witness). On this view, 
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the system would represent a departure from the Conqueror’s policy 
for the rest of England only to the extent of substituting one local 
obligation for another and associating the barons with the sheriff for 
purposes of central control, from the outset. This is essentially a 
combination of an early suggestion of Stubbs! (most cautiously 
formulated), with some of the results of Mr. Jolliffe’s recent inves. 
tigations. These, as is well known, cover the region in question and 
allow for a measure of survival or adaptation of Celtic institutions. 
Mr. Stewart-Brown suggests that the force that made it possible to 
fuse these elements would have been the need of maintaining the 
peace and the willingness of the lords to accept responsibility which 
enabled them to exercise, or at any rate to extend, a lucrative 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. Stewart-Brown leaves untouched a number of points (par- 
ticularly with reference to the matter of jurisdiction) one would 
wish to see established, and he appears to be unable to account for the 
embarrassing exception of Yorkshire. But there is a further and 
more serious objection. There seems to be no direct evidence for the 
existence of the borh system in the area under discussion before the 
well-known law of Edgar, nor, I think, has any been produced for its 
existence subsequent to that law. More than this, the indirect evi- 
dence cited by Dr. Morris raised a presumption to the contrary which 
Mr. Stewart-Brown does not, in my judgment, succeed in removing. 
This criticism is directed to the case which Mr. Stewart-Brown has 
made for his suggestion, not to its merits, which are considerable. 
At any rate it points in a direction; for in the given conditions we 
should expect to find the Crown leaning more heavily on the co- 
operation of the barons than it did elsewhere, and if it left to them 
the business of adapting existing institutions whatever they may 
have been to new needs, it was deviating from its more familiar 
policy not so much in substance as in method. 

The problem is a hard one, and it is one of the merits of Mr. Stewart- 
Brown’s book that he has stated it and faced the difficulties with which 
it is beset. There is no need to assume that it is insoluble, and when 
it is solved, Mr. Stewart-Brown will have his share of the credit. 

GAILLARD LAPSLEY. 


Five Centuries of Religion: Vol. ur. Getting and Spending. By 
G. G. Covitron. 1936. li-+ 747 pp. Cambridge University 
Press. 35s. 

THe third volume of Dr. Coulton’s great work is a valuable con- 
tribution to monastic history. It is to be hoped that readers of Five 
Centuries of Religion, after waiting nearly nine years for this, will 
not have to wait much longer for the fourth and final volume. Those 
who know Dr. Coulton’s historical works will not be disappointed in 
their expectations by this one; it resembles its predecessors both in 
its method and in its display of immense learning. Without dwelling 
on the features it has in common with the earlier volumes, and without 
attempting to review the European field it covers, one may usefully 
call attention to some points of general interest and. criticise some 
details of the English evidence. 

Special studies have informed specialists of this or that kind of 
monastic revenue or expenditure, but nowhere has the whole subject 


' Const. Hist. 1. ed. 1891, p. 95, n. 4. 
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of the monks’ “ getting and spending ”’ been treated so fully and so 
well. Dr. Coulton is not read by scholars only, but reaches a wider 
public, and his comprehensive survey will serve both types of reader. 
There is no doubt that the first half of the volume is the more satis- 
factory. The method is not so much to give a strict analysis of 
monastic finance in any one place or period, as to show how the 
financial operations of monasteries usually hindered the observance 
of the monastic Rule. Rather than an economic history, it is a study 
of the bearing of economic facts on those moral problems which Dr. 
Coulton keeps in the forefront of all his work. Seen from this angle, 
the view extends beyond the bounds of the cloister. For most monastic 
income was connected with doctrines and notions of ecclesiastical order 
common to the whole Church: the author touches the problem of 
unequal endowments and the maintenance of the hierarchy, which 
was not peculiar to monasticism, when he stresses the evils of appro- 
priating parish-churches and of placing abbeys in commendam; and 
when he speaks of the cult of relics and the system of indulgences, he 
demonstrates how monks, like the secular clergy, depended for money 
on layfolks’ belief in particular dogmas. Moreover, these matters are 
not only part of the background of medieval monasticism : monasticism 
itself contributed much to transform the theory of tithe and to develop 
the cult of relics. 

Two early chapters deal with the privilege of burial in monasteries 
and the value of masses. They add interesting evidence to that 
provided by the French Catholic scholar, Auguste Molinier. Alongside 
of Molinier’s judgment that “the perpetuity of the prayers promised 
by the Church to her benefactors was never real,” we may set the 
statement that long before the Reformation “‘many of the older 
[mass] foundations had either been silently repudiated or had been 
liquidated in a sort of spiritual bankruptcy court ” (p. 78). Another 
important section of the book is devoted to a matter which is not 
widely enough understood : the sin of private property among regulars, 
and its development and results; Dr. Coulton illustrates this with 
unprecedented fullness. It is well that historians and general readers 
should have the evidence of these things placed right in front of them, 
for they tend to be forgotten. 

While all readers must be grateful for the wealth of material 
brought together here, few indeed can be competent to sift it. And 
sifting it needs. One continually regrets that the author, possessing 
more than anyone else the requisite learning, does not clarify some 
technical distinctions. Dr. Hartridge came near to straightening the 
tangle of mortuaries and heriots, but Dr. Coulton confuses it again 
by introducing ecclesiastical mortuaries among feudal dues. He deals 
at length with the evils of church-farming, but never draws the dis- 
tinction, as Lyndwood draws it, between farming “the fruits of a 
church ” and farming ‘‘ the church itself with full administration ”’ ; 
was not this distinction important in considering administrative abuses ? 
It is disappointing not to find more about the social rank of converts 
in English monasteries : this, with its obvious bearing on the question 
of lay interference in the cloister, touches Dr. Coulton’s subject at 
many points. Perhaps he will deal with it in volume four. 

After the discussion on monastic dowries, we are still left in doubt 
whether (outside of nunneries) this form of simony was common in 
England. Dr. Coulton’s implication is certainly unfavourable. But 
letJus look at his evidence in detail. The reviewer cannot discover any 
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relevance in the quotation from Dr. Bond; the report from Croyland 
Abbey seems to refer rather to the vicious practice of allowing monks 
money than to the matter in hand; and the remark of Archbishop 
Romeyn, when seen in its context, hardly requires the construction 
put upon it. With regard to legislation, the Council of Oxford (1222) 
reiterated Innocent III’s decree against dowries, and further ordered 
that its own canons and those of the general council be read in episcopal 
synods as seem expedient. Later bishops in their visitations inquired 
whether the statutes of the Council of Oxford touching the religious were 
read frequently in monastic chapters, and whether any monk had 
been simoniacally admitted. Surely this approaches an “ organised 
attempt of the bishops to obey Innocent’s command,” which Dr. 
Coulton says he cannot trace? Dr. Coulton makes much of the 
absence of this topic from St. Edmund’s canons; these are, however, 
spurious, and the inference from the canon of “ 1229” is vitiated by 
the fact that its ascription also is false. And let us consider the trend 
of the argument. Dr. Coulton infers from the paucity of English 
legislation that the English bishops did little. What would he have 
inferred had there been much? We venture to think that he would 
have inferred a common neglect of the law, and for this much might be 
said. The absence of new legislation suggests, if anything, that the 
existing law was tolerably well obeyed. Visitors asked about 
simoniacal entrance to monasteries: does Dr. Coulton find it often 
discovered? He has produced one bad case, from St. Albans. In 
short, while the unfavourable judgment which the author implies may 
possibly be justified, it cannot be based on the evidence he adduces or 
on the argument he employs.! 

Students may be annoyed at finding distinctions blurred and dis- 
mayed by some amorphous passages, yet these things do not destroy 
the importance of -what must long remain an indispensable work. 
Those who would understand the circumstances of English monasticism 
in the century before the Dissolution cannot do better than equip 
themselves with this volume and with Professor Hamilton Thomp- 
son’s translations of the Lincoln visitation-records. People who do 
not approve of Dr. Coulton’s method (and they are many) will see 
opportunities to pick a great many holes in his latest volume; but 
however many holes they may pick, however much they may deplore 
his method, the evidence may bring them reluctantly to conclusions 
not far distant from his own. C. R. CHENEY. 


1 There is such wealth of citations that one is not shocked by a few inaccuracies. 
But it is unfortunate that Dr. Coulton, in correcting Gasquet’s mistranslation of 
Lyndwood, himself misrepresents the canonist. Lyndwood says: ‘‘ The churches 
ought to be better endowed in England, where greater expenditure is needed than 
in Provence [or a province] where less expenditure suffices.’ Dr. Coulton omits the 
words italicized. Far from giving ‘‘ evidence for the neglect which appropriated 
churches might suffer,” Archbishop Corbridge’s register (1. 115-17) shows an 
appropriating abbey working for the repair of damage done by a secular rector. 
One example of the farming of a church by the appropriator (p. 185) proves to 
be a lease to the vicar, at the vicar’s request. The canon law refuses Holy Orders 
to the unfree, but does not demand free birth as a qualification, as is suggested 
on p. 328 in a quotation from Schulte. The nature of Jafié’s register hardly 
justifies the deduction from it that ‘‘ the monasteries thus occupy more than half 
of the Pope’s attention” (p. 511). On p. 548, for “93 monks in 1248” read 
“92 monks in 1250.” On pp. 384, 432, for ‘“‘ Baunier”’ read ‘‘ Beaunier.” On 
p- 451, line 1, for ‘“‘ English monasteries ” read “‘ an English monastery.” 
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{he Making of the Tudor Despotism. By C. H. Williams. 1935. 
viii + 280 pp. Nelson. 7s. 6d. 

ProressoR WILLIAMS’ book is a revised edition of one published 
in 1928. The balance and moderation which it shows on every page 
are no new importation, but characterised equally the first draft. 
The point is perhaps worth making, because in 1931 Mr. Butterfield 
published his little book on T’he Whig Interpretation of History, which 
was truly described on its dust-cover as a “ criticism of almost the 
whole modern school of history writing and teaching.” A reader 
coming fresh to Mr. Williams’ book after reading Mr. Butterfield’s, 
and looking upon it as a work of the year 1936, might think that 
the professor was writing, if not under the fear, at any rate under 
the influence of Butterfield’s keen criticisms—criticisms which apply 
to history as a whole, but which are particularly directed upon 
professors who deal with the period of the Reformation. It is there- 
fore right to point out that Mr. Williams’ freedom from the bias given 
to history by “‘the great patriarchs of history-writing’’ is innate. 
His book is brief—for it covers in 280 pages of large type a period of 
nearly seventy years, the years in which medieval England passed 
into modern England. Yet it cannot be said of it, as it can of so 
many brief histories, that “ history must tend to become more Whig 
in proportion as it becomes more abridged.” 

The only fault one feels inclined to find is that which the lady 
found (strangely enough) in Richardson’s Clarissa Harlowe—that it is 
not long enough. The same fault might be found with W. P. Ker’s 
Dark Ages. Yet perhaps in neither of these cases would the critic be 
justified. Both Mr. Williams and W. P. Ker depend for their effect 
upon the rapidity of their survey. A more detailed study might not 
have left the same clear impression. 

So careful is the author to put both sides of a case that the 
book contains an exceptional number of sentences suggesting a 
profitable line of thought, which may be pursued further than the 
writer had time to pursue it. And a teacher on the look-out for a 
subject for an essay will find a good text on almost every page. The 
present reviewer feels doubt as to one of these verdicts : 


The criminal folly of the head of the Roman Church destroyed all hope for 


Fisher. In May the Pope made him a cardinal. The thunder of the royal 
wrath followed. (p. 164.) 


Doubts have indeed been expressed as to whether there was time for 
the news about the cardinal’s hat to have reached England before the 
appointment of the special Commission of oyer and terminer with a 
view to the trial of Fisher. There is no doubt as to Henry’s wrath 
when the news reached him; but did the appointment of Fisher as a 
cardinal do more than confirm Henry in a decision which he had 
already taken? The present reviewer believes that there was time 
for the news to have travelled from Rome to London, but that it was 
a close thing. (Incidentally, it would be a useful piece of research 
if a table could be compiled of the maximum and minimum times 
in which news can be proved to have travelled, in the different cen- 
turies, from one capital to another. The story given by J. H. Wylie 
of a journey having been made from London to Milan in six days, 
in winter, in 1406, seems unprecedented. Does it rest upon an error 
of date?) But, even though there was time for the news to have 
travelled, it may well be that what sealed the fate of More and Fisher 
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was the resistance of the Carthusians. As More was told in the 
Tower, it was his action which was making others “so stiff as they 
be.” Mr. Bruce went very fully into the case a hundred years ago, 
in Archeologia, and I do not know that anything since has been dis- 
covered to overthrow his verdict: “I can find nothing but what 
seems to mark a leisurely proceeding in a settled and determined 
course.” After repeated failures, the authorities had succeeded in 
extracting from Fisher, on May 7, the fatal words for uttering which 
he was condemned. That was about a fortnight before he was made 
cardinal. It would certainly be more charitable to Henry to suppose 
that he acted from motives of deliberate policy rather than those of 
mere hasty passion. And is not “criminal folly’ rather strong 
language to use of the action of Paul III? He doubtless hoped that 
the honour conferred on Fisher would mark his high European repu- 
tation, and so would serve to protect him. The effect was the exact 
reverse. Yet such miscalculations were only too easy to make, 
because both the times and King Henry VIII were changing rapidly. 
Estimates of the relative weight of national and international feeling, 
or appeals to world opinion in the hope that it will prove a check 
upon a dictator, are a ticklish business; and modern statesmen will 
have to be very discreet indeed if they are not to make similar mis- 
takes. For problems affecting the nations and the League may prove 
as difficult of solution in the twentieth century as those of the nations 
and the Papacy did in the sixteenth. Let us hope that they will 
be faced with greater moderation. 

Mr. Williams is to be congratulated on having written a book 
on the Tudor Despotism which, by its deep learning, balance and 
restraint can hardly fail to meet with the approval of all who are 


interested in that much disputed period. And no one can read it 
without profit. R. W. CHAMBERS, 


European Civilisation : its Origin and Development. By various con- 
tributors under the direction of Epwarp Eyre. In seven volumes. 
Vol. 1v. The Reformation. 1936. 754 pp. Oxford University 
Press. London : Humphrey Milford. 18s. 


WHATEVER critics may have to say of the contents of this volume, 
its format is ideal: excellent print on excellent paper, bound in a 
strong but flexible binding, are material inducements to a perusal 
which cannot fail to induce serious, if not sombre, reflection in the mind 
of the reader. Professor Cristiani, of the Catholic University of Lyons, 
who writes the first half, demurs to its title of “‘ Reformation ”’ and 
prefers ‘‘ The Protestant Revolution ”’ of Seebohm. His conclusions 
are pessimistic : ‘‘ The teaching of Luther and Calvin has long been 
superseded by other varieties: all that remains unchanged is the 
separation ” (p. 145); and Mr. Christopher Hollis concludes the volume 
with the paragraph 

“‘ Toleration was the demand neither of Catholics nor of Protestants, as such, 
but of members of the minority, of Catholics in Protestant states and of Protestants 


in Catholic states. It conquered, where it did conquer, because the majority had 
failed to subdue the minority and men had grown weary of unending civil strife. 


The “ unending civil strife” which runs through this volume is an 
ironical comment on its title and its ecclesiastical contents. “ Bar- 
barism ” might seem more appropriate than “ civilisation ” to a narra- 
tive which almost begins and ends with the “ Wars of Religion,” if not 
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also to the actual condition of modern States which longest upheld or 
tolerated the dyarchy of Church and State, and thereby provoked 
the anti-clericalism of modern revolutionary constitutions. 

That, at least, seems the implication of the most independent and 
historically-minded contribution to this volume. Professor Powicke’s 
theme is stated in his first sentence: ‘‘ The one definite thing which can 
be said about the Reformation in England is that it created a State- 
Church.” This corollary of the Crown meant that dissidence became 
in law and practice treason or sedition rather than heresy. England, 
as Mr. Powicke remarks (p. 470), ‘‘ was saved from the heresy-hunters 
because conformity, not opinion, was made the chief test of obedience.” 
Heresy, in fact, gave way in English terminology to Nonconformity 
and Dissent; and “‘ the strain would have been infinitely greater if 
opinion had been made the test of church membership.”’ The mere fact 
that the coercive system depended on Acts of Parliament involved a 
mitigation. 

Of Dr. Cristiani’s half of the volume it can only be said that he has 
been given the impossible task of comprehending within those limits 
the controversial, doctrinal, and general history of European States 
from the close of the Middle Ages to that of the Wars of Religion. But 
complacency reaches its limits in the remark (p. 159) that “ historians, 
it may be said, are agreed upon the facts as set forth in the preceding 
summary narrative.’’ The most significant, perhaps the best, and also 
the most disputable aphorism in the book is Dr. Cristiani’s (p. 144): 
“There are no causes in history in the sense in which we understand 
the word in reference to the physical sciences. There are only 
responsible persons.” A. F. PoLLaRD. 


River Navigation in England, 1600-1750. By T. 8. Witian. 1936. 
163 pp. Milford. 10s. 


The Ancient Bridges of Wales and Western England. By E. Jrervotse. 
1936. xii + 180 pp. The Architectural Press. 6s. 6d. 


ANYONE who still believes that inland water transport was the 
gift to England of the canal engineers of the later eighteenth century 
may have his eyes opened by an examination of two maps in Dr. 
Willan’s admirable little monograph. Map I shows the commercially 
navigable waterways before the Restoration, Map III the system in 
the time of Defoe (what we should be doing in studies of this kind 
without Defoe’s T'our it is hard to say). ‘‘ He found in England about 
1160 miles of navigable rivers upon which a considerable part of the 
commerce of the country passed.” Mr. Willan thinks that rather 
more than 685 miles had been in employment between 1600 and 1660. 
The importance of water transport he seems to have established 
beyond a doubt, although he shows that the cutting of artificial 
waterways was as yet seldom attempted, in spite of schemes like that 
contained in the unsuccessful Bill of the second Earl of Bridgewater 
(the association is prophetic) in 1668 to link up Isis with Bristol Avon. 

Unfortunately Mr. Willan’s extensive inquiries have produced 
little, beyond very general indications, to show what was the volume 
of water-borne trade, or what were the comparative values of the chief 
commodities handled. It was naturally in bulkier goods carriage that 
water-freight charges could compete with the cost of waggon and pack 
animal, and it is not surprising to find coal, salt, timber, cheese, corn 
and malt at the head of the list. Coal-owners, who valued the Severn 
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(navigable to Shrewsbury, 1635; to Welshpool, 1724) above all as a 
means of egress from the West Midlands to distant markets, were in 
favour of development schemes; salt proprietors, as Mr. Hughes has 
recently shown in his Studies in Administration and Finance, were 
divided about it; the agricultural producing interests were almost 
entirely disposed to be obstructive, for cheap water carriage destroyed 
their qualified monopoly of food markets in the deficiency areas. At 
the end of the seventeenth century “it was said, with exaggeration, 
that it was possible to bring 300 miles down the Thames for 10d. goods 
which cost 3s. for the 30 miles by land from Hitchin to London.” 

Mr. Willan’s analysis of the obstacles which stood in the way of 
waterway projectors is clear and instructive. Private rights and 
vested interests were the chief barriers to improvement, and they 
could only be met by overriding powers obtained either by letters 
patent (before the Civil War) or by Act of Parliament. Schemes must 
try to make a profit on tolls, and this involved the promoters in some 
rather peculiar problems of organisation and finance. Engineering 
progress was clearly delayed by insufficiency of available capital; for 
most of the advances in navigation were the result of private enter- 
prise, and, although municipalities might sometimes take a hand, the 
State remained a passive, if on the whole sympathetic, observer. 
Necessary though dredging and embanking might be, progress was 
really bound up with rationalising the level systems, and this had to 
be carried out by arduous work in the acquisition of powers over 
private weirs, and the substitution, albeit very gradual, of pound 
locks with pairs of double doors. A chapter on Boats and Boatmen 
brings together some miscellaneous facts about the social side of the 
river business. The bargemen were tough and none too honest, and 
profane in speech. Towing by men was practised on streams where 
horse traction was forbidden by landowners. Thus sixty men were 
employed to tow each barge upon parts at least of the Thames in 1730, 
and river traffic was apparently a big employer of wage labour. At 
the end of his book Mr. Willan gives a useful list of anonymous 
pamphlets about river projects. But his footnote references to other 
printed sources are often too much abbreviated to be of assistance to 
readers lacking previous knowledge of the literature. 

Mr. Jervoise’s undertaking is a systematic recording, river by river, 
of ancient bridges still standing in the West. The survey has been 
made for the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, this volume 
being the last of a series of four. In Wales the number of early stone 
road bridges still in regular employment is considerable, though users 
of the highways are often in too much of a hurry to realise what they 
are passing over. What impresses one here, with so many photographs 
of these bridges displayed, is not their number, but the consistent 
attainment of beauty in proportion and of complete adequacy to the 
original purpose. The book is good money’s worth in pictures. Per- 
functory as the cataloguing of information about most of the items 
may seem, there is in fact much hard work and learning behind the 
text, which should be useful to students of transport as well as to 
students of architecture ; + and, while it is disappointing to have no 
references to authorities, it is satisfactory to learn that the full harvest 
of Mr. Jervoise’s investigations is to be made available in MS. in due 
course at the Society of Antiquaries. A. V. JUDGES. 


1 Cf. review of the author’s volume on Mid and Eastern England in History, 
N.S., X1x. pp. 338-9. 
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Commons Debates 1621. Ed. W. Noresterx, Frances H. Retr and 
H.Smpson. Seven volumes. 1935. New Haven, Yale University 
Press. London: Milford. 147s. 

WueEn Samuel Rawson Gardiner began his life’s work some seventy 
years ago with the publication of his first two volumes on the reign of 
James I, he was a veritable pioneer pushing out into the thickets of an 
unmapped wilderness. There was documentary material in abundance, 
but it was almost entirely unlisted and uncalendared ; only fragments 
here and there had been printed, and the serious history of that 
supremely critical time could scarcely be said to exist. Gardiner’s work 
has held the field unchallenged ever since, to be the stock source of 
every secondary writer. But things have changed radically since the 
middle of the nineteenth century, until now there are few better docu- 
mented periods of English history than the age of the early Stuarts. 
There is a wealth of calendared and printed material in the Calendars of 
State Papers, Domestic and Venetian; the volumes of the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission contain a very great amount of relevant 
matter, while there are many volumes in the ‘‘Camden Series”’ 
containing early Stuart papers. But it is to be doubted whether any 
work in this period of English history has made a larger single addition 
to published documentary material than the volumes here noticed. 

The Parliament of 1621 was undoubtedly the most momentous of 
James I’s reign, for in it there appeared clearly for the first time the 
alignment of rival forces and rival ideas that was to lead after twenty 
years of wordy struggle to the outbreak of civil war. For the debates 
in that Parliament, however, we have been dependent upon the scrappy 
and sometimes unintelligible reports in the Commons Journals published 
more than a century and a half ago, but now in Professor Notestein’s 
monumental collection we have an unprecedented galaxy of reports 
such as exists for no other Parliament. They are provided with an 
apparatus of footnotes and index that is an extraordinary testimony 
to the diligence and scholarship of the editor and his colleagues. Their 
searches have combed every conceivable repository for the diaries and 
reminiscent reports of members of the House, and the result is 
staggering in its bulk. Only the wealth and generosity of a great 
American university could have financed the preparation and publica- 
tion of a historical collection planned upon such a Gargantuan scale, 
and the unstinted thanks of every student of the Stuart period, which 
is 80 vital to the history of all the English-speaking nations, are due 
to Yale and the Yale Press for their beneficence. 

The work is certainly not for the general reader. There is not a word 
of connected history in it, and the compilers have even refrained from 
the attempt which they alone could make to construct a composite 
narrative of the events of the Parliament which would have greatly 
assisted students to appreciate the differences between the various 
reports that are printed. Most of the footnotes deal with textual 
minutiz, but here and there we get a tantalising glimpse into the stores 
of knowledge of the period that must have been gleaned in the prepara- 
tion of the work; it is to be regretted that the Introduction was not 
made historical and the valuable critical apparatus which it contains 
relegated to the respective volumes containing the MSS., to which each 
section of it properly belongs. 

The principal MS. sources reproduced are, in order of their import- 
ance, the Diary of John Pym, which fills vol. 1v; the Notes by Sir 
Thomas Barrington, contained in vol. 11; and a composite Auouymous 
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Journal in vol. u. There are a number of other shorter diaries, some 
of them mere fragments, which are included in vols. v and vi. To 
obtain a full impression of the debates relating to any particular subject 
it is necessary, therefore, to make use of the elaborate index provided 
in vol. 1, but it cannot be complete without reading the Clerk’s Journal 
that is printed in the folio Commons Journals, which are not reproduced 
here, but must be sought in the great libraries. This must necessarily 
limit the use of the work to those students who have access to them. 

Volume vit contains Appendices of illustrative material—A. the 
Bills considered, B. Grants and the papers relating to those of them that 
were discussed as grievances, and C. miscellaneous illustrative papers. 
This last volume will be of very great value to students both of political 
and economic history, for little of the matter in it is accessible elsewhere 
even in abstract. The volume ends with a fragmentary Diary of the 
Addled Parliament of 1614, introduced by a short note that conveys the 
disappointing implication that it is impossible to recover a full account 
of what happened there. 1614 has been even more neglected than 1621, 
possibly because the Parliament ended in nothing, but in reality the 
later debates were a continuation of the earlier. The personnel of 
the Commons in both Parliaments was not very widely different, and the 
subjects debated were much the same, but the quarrels had gone much 
further during seven years of despotic rule without a safety-valve. The 
scandals that were inseparable from arbitrary and often incompetent 
rule had been driven deep into the hearts of all thinking Englishmen, 
but in principle the methods that men wished to apply to clean up 
those scandals were the same in 1621 as in 1614, and only a full study 
of the debates of the earlier session can explain some of the ideas ex- 
pounded by the speakers in the later. May we make an appeal to 
Professor Notestein and his collaborators to give us some day as 
full an account of the Addled Parliament as possible, even though it 
must be upon a simpler fashion and a less ample scale ? 

ARTHUR PeERCcIVAL NEWTON. 


Select Cases of the Mayor’s Court of New York City, 1674-1784. Edited 
by Ricuarp B. Morris. 1935. viii-+-777 pp. The American 
Historical Association. 

Tus important volume deals with the jurisdiction, procedure and 
competence of a court which for over a century could claim to be to New 

England what the London Mayor’s Court was to the old country, its 

most extensive commercial court. Its origins were Dutch, and in fact 

for many years after the English conquest in 1664 a certain amount of 

Dutch legal practice was carried on and the greater part of the records 

were in that language. The transition to English forms of action, 

Professor Morris points out, was rendered all the more easy because of 

the international character of commercial law. The Dutch court hada 

remedy for creditors very similar to the English civic custom of foreign 
attachment, permitted book and ledger entries to be admitted in 
evidence when confirmed by oath—a custom noted by the Little Red 

Book of Bristol in the thirteenth century—and generally followed the 

customary practices of the sea laws and the law merchant. ‘“ The 

survival of these practices was in large part owing to the fact that they 
paralleled well-established traditions of the London mayor’s court, 
the fountain-head of borough justice in the colonies.” 

Thus Mr. Morris is led to a study of the latter court, a study which 
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is long overdue. Considering the fact that the greater part of commer- 
cial litigation from the thirteenth to the eighteenth century took place 
in such local courts in trading centres as those of London, Exeter, Bristol, 
Oxford, Harwich and the Cinque Ports, and the further fact that the 
procedure and custom of these courts were the principal channel through 
which the international law merchant passed into modern commercial 
law, it is surprising that so little attention has been devoted by legal 
students to their records. This section of the Introduction is parti- 
cularly valuable because Mr. Morris is breaking fresh ground, and has 
subjected a mass of material consisting of several hundred files, briefs, 
proceedings in equity, precedent and leading-case books to a close and 
careful examination. His conclusions are clearly stated, and his ex- 
tensive notes, which are apposite, form in themselves a useful biblio- 
graphy to the subject. 

Readers whose interests are not primarily legal will be repaid by 
reading the very varied actions, which afford an intimate view of every- 
day life and social conditions in the American colonies. A good table 
of contents and a competent index will assist them to extract much 
curious information from the seven hundred pages of select cases. 

A. H. THomas. 


Memoirs of Sir John Reresby. Edited by ANDREW BrRownine. 1936. 
xlv + 626 pp. Glasgow: Jackson. 30s. 


LitTLE can be added to Professor Browning’s admirably succinct 
introduction to his new and complete edition of the Memoirs of Sir 
John Reresby. Previous editors mangled the style and very greatly 
curtailed the content of Reresby’s work. Students of literature can 
now for the first time study Reresby’s rough but engaging language, 
and find reflected in it the character of what the editor calls “a typical 


member of the class which in the seventeenth century formed the back- 
bone of English society.”’ The historian will find much illumination 
in the notes, which are models of their kind, and the first serious attempt 
to annotate this much-edited text. In the many restored passages, and 
in the extracts from the Family History, and in the letters also added 
to the Memoirs by Professor Browning will be found a far fuller picture 
of Reresby’s world, though little perhaps that is fresh on the political 
history of the time. 

Reresby’s pursuit of office and his struggles to make adequate 
provision for his family are well known, and have been harshly judged. 
The editor makes an analysis of Reresby’s talents and limita- 
tions, exonerates him from the charge of inconsistency in the matter of 
his change from the Buckingham to the Danby faction, explains, for 
the most part in Reresby’s own words, the principles of his political 
conduct. Reresby certainly sought that ‘‘ good foundation ” in the 
worldly sense which he believed essential to happiness; but he also 
sought in what ever oflice he held to do his duty to the Crown, “ with 
good conscience to his religion and his country.”’ That he shows signs 
of finding his own counsel hard to follow after the events of 1688 “ for 
one that did not heartily and early come into the present government ” 
is not surprising. Mr. Browning suggests that serious consideration 
be given to Reresby’s own claim that had more adopted his attitude 
the Revolution might have been unnecessary. He concludes that that 
attitude may not have been very lofty, but was fundamentally honest, 
and few who read the Memoirs and the many letters carefully will 
disagree with this judgment. 
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One of the chief charms of the Memoirs is the light thrown on the 
ambitions and plans of a seventeenth-century country gentleman. 
Reresby recalls his planting at Thrybergh and his building ; his disputes 
with his neighbours and associates, and his rather arbitrary ways of 
settling them. He describes his motives for becoming a justice of the 
peace, first in the West Riding and later in Middlesex. He gives much 
information about his problems as a magistrate. He discusses a bribe 
that was offered him and why he refused it. He tells about factional 
disputes at the sessions, in one of which, over the severe execution of the 
laws against nonconformists, he became so angry that he threw a 
standish at a fellow-justice. His accounts of these and other activities 
at Burlington and at York, as well as his better-known remarks on his 
life in London, illustrate as well as anything in literature the life of an 
English administrator, and more than compensate for the minor in- 
accuracies and confusions of his record of political events. 

Every student will be in Mr. Browning’s debt. That debt would 
be the greater if in future printings of this edition of the Memoirs 
some revision of the index could be effected. The present index lacks 
coherence and is inadequate. Thetford is mentioned, but not Thry- 
bergh, the Rye House Plot, but not the stop of the Exchequer, the 
Thirty Years’ War, but not the Revolution. York appears, but not 
Yorkshire, nor even the West Riding. Though a complete subject index 
for so long a work might prove impossible, a few headings like Papist 
and Dissenter, or a few cross-references to officials like the Lord Privy 
Seal by their office as well as their name would be most useful. At 
present the value of this learned work is impaired by the lack of a 
guide through its many pages. CAROLINE ROBBINS. 


Carteret. By W. Barina PemBertTon. 1936. xv + 353 pp. Long- 
mans. 12s. 6d. 

England under George I: The Beginnings of the Hanoverian Dynasty. 
By W. Micuarxt. Translated and adapted from the German. 
1936. viii + 406 pp. Macmillan. 21s. 


Tue biography of Lord Carteret by Ballantyne is admittedly 
quite inadequate, and there is a good deal to be said for Mr. Pemberton’s 
ingenuous contention that “ no adequate life of Carteret can be written. 
All records, and they are not many, which throw any light upon this 
statesman, who when he lived was a ‘ wonder for wise men,’ have been 
sifted, and their yield has been small.” Carteret’s chief title to fame is 
the work he did when guiding the foreign policy of Great Britain as 
Secretary of State between 1742 and 1746. Much is known about the 
general diplomatic history of the period, which was so thoroughly 
elucidated by the late Sir Richard Lodge in his Great Britain and Prussia 
and his Studies in Highteenth-Century Diplomacy ; but it is not easy to 
estimate the value of Carteret’s diplomatic achievement, and both by 
contemporaries and by posterity the most diverse opinions have been 
expressed upon it. Was he a statesman of outstanding powers, even 
of genius, or was he (as Lord Morley dubbed him), “ a marvel of temerity 
and levity’? Some of the unfavourable verdicts, one suspects, have 
been due to the fact that the critics have been bored and bewildered by 
the intricate and not always interesting mazes of the international poli- 
tics which have to be penetrated if his work is to be understood ; and 
it is no doubt true that maxims of policy which have accounted to Pitt 
for virtues have been accounted to Carteret for sins. But the main 
source of the trouble is that Carteret himself was not at all self-revealing. 
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His speeches in defence of his policy are more reclamatory than ex- 
planatory. There is, indeed, not very much to be discovered from any 
source about the man himself, as Mr. Pemberton’s book indicates. A 
large proportion of it is concerned—and inevitably concerned—with 
the general history of the times. Certain episodes stand out clearly : 
Carteret’s embassy to Sweden in 1719, his successful government of 
Ireland, as Lord Lieutenant, between 1724 and 1730, his powerful and 
sometimes venomous opposition to Walpole, his diplomatic work already 
referred to; but during the last twelve years of his life, when he was 
President of the Council, he was content to remain in the background. 

A common defect of much recent biography has been a determina- 
tion to allow no fault in the hero. Although the publishers claim that in 
this book at last, after a century and a half, justice is done to Carteret, 
Mr. Pemberton is not unduly laudatory. He admits that Carteret was a 
patrician before he was a statesman, that he often showed great inertia, 
that he was erratic, that he was proud, aloof, impatient, and if ‘ too 
easy-going to offend,” also “‘ too indifferent to conciliate.”” The truth is 
that Carteret was typical of his class and of his generation, as the 
greatest men of the eighteenth century, such as Chatham, Wesley, 
Johnson, are not ; for their personalities burst through the confinements 
of time and environment. Carteret, both in respect of his virtues and of 
his foibles, was essentially a representative—though a very able one— 
of the aristocracy of his age. To the art of government (the natural 
preserve of the aristocracy) he brought the resources of a strong and 
cultured intelligence, and a certain arrogant fastidiousness, for he 
was interested only in high policy, and contemptuous of the borough- 
mongering and parliamentary management which appealed to the 
Duke of Newcastle, to whom, using him as a foil to his central figure, 
Mr. Pemberton does rather less than justice. Both the virtues and the 
foibles are depicted in Mr. Pemberton’s portrait of Carteret, which is 
not too highly-coloured to carry conviction. 

There is no need to commend Professor Michael’s monumental 
history of the reign of George I—much the best, as it is much the 
most detailed work upon the subject. Foreign historians are sometimes 
able to view English politics not only with greater detachment than 
our own writers, but with a fuller appreciation of their interrelation 
with Continental affairs. Professor Michael has an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the English authorities for his period, but he has also made 
very extensive use of the foreign archives; and in this volume, which 
covers only the first four years of the reign of George I, there are admir- 
able chapters on the Barrier Treaty of 1715, our policy towards the Bal- 
tic Powers, and the Quadruple Alliance, and other problems of foreign 
relations. But there is no neglect of domestic issues, and one of the 
most interesting parts of a book which is as interesting as it is informa- 
tive on every page, is the account of the Jacobite rising of 1715. 

Professor Namier has placed students of the eighteenth century 
under another obligation by arranging for this English translation of a 
very valuable and distinguished work, which will greatly enlarge the 
number of its readers ; and it is satisfactory to know that translations of 
the second and third volumes are to follow. A. S. TURBERVILLE. 


The History of the Foundling Hospital. By R. H. Nicuots and F. A. 
Wray. 1935. xiv-+ 415 pp. Milford. 42s, 


Tuts book is rightly called by the publishers “ a great sociological 
document.” The history of the Hospital, from its minutes and records, 
No. 83.—vo.. XxI. T 
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is traced from Captain Coram’s charter in 1739 to the present day, with 
special stress on the period before 1830. The great crisis in its history 
is the experiment of indiscriminate admission (1756-1760), a crisis also 
in the history of the poor law which historians have strangely neglected. 
The early success of the Hospital, concern for the population and pro. 
found discontent with the parochial poor law, led to the scheme for 
maintaining the infant poor in public hospitals to be erected in different 
parts of England. In this way the nurture of infants and apprenticeship 
of children would be taken from the incompetent hands of the parish 
officers. And, doubtless, if the scheme had succeeded, the system would 
have been extended to the sick and aged. “ So far as appears,”’ wrote 
Jonas Hanway in 1759, “ the design of the Legislature is to form a new 
poor law and recommend it to be executed by men of fortune and 
condition.” Large grants were made by the Government on condition 
that all children brought to the Hospital should be taken in. The 
abuses which followed have often been described. The measures taken 
by the Governors and the staff to deal with the appalling situation are 
here related. The Hospital slowly extricated itself from the legacy 
of difficulties, among which was that of finding that their income from 
subscriptions had fallen off. The financial problem was ultimately 
solved by the granting of building leases combined with a careful super- 
vision of building developments on town-planning lines. 

The Hospital is closely inter-related to the social life of the time. 
It is of importance in the history of English art from the association 
of Hogarth and other artists with its foundation and early years. The 
association with Handel was almost as close, and the musical history 
of the Hospital is of great interest. Unfortunately, Dr. Burney’s 
scheme for making it a public school of music was opposed by those 
who thought that music was a luxury, unsuited for children who were 
to be inured to labour and prepared for a lowly status in the world. 
The Governors were repeatedly faced with the conflicting aims of 
inuring the children to labour and giving them the education best fitted 
for their capacities. The conflict is apparent in the chapter which 
describes the apprenticeship of the children. Many sidelights are thrown 
on the working of this very elastic system, which ranges (in these 
records) from the binding of a child of under three to her aunts. There 
are sidelights on the establishment of the worthy Samuel Oldknow of 
Mellor.! In view of Sir James Lowther’s reputation for miserliness and 
oppression of tenants and workpeople, there is something sinister in his 
offer to take twenty boys of about nine to be educated as ‘‘ Husband- 
men, Sailors and Bank men intending to have them instructed in 
Learning.” 

The Hospital is remarkable for the way in which a close observation 
of the intentions of the founders has been combined with adaptation to 
changing conditions. The authors hold out a hope of a full history of 
its later years. The book is beautifully produced and illustrated. 

M. D. Grorce. 


A History of Europe, 1715-1814. By W. F. Reppaway. 1936. 
xiv + 559 pp. Methuen. 16s. 


Tuis is the fourth volume to appear of a series of eight volumes 
designed to cover the history of Europe since a.p. 476. Some forty 
years ago Messrs. Rivingtons’ brought out a similar series of eight 


1 G. Unwin, Samuel Oldknow and the Arkwrighta. 
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volumes. The differences in distribution are worth noting. In the 
earlier series three volumes were given to the medieval periods : in its 
successor there are to be four volumes. Hence the more modern 
periods have to be compressed into four volumes in place of five. The 
main burden of this compression has been laid upon the shoulders of 
Mr. Reddaway, who has to cover the whole period from 1715 to 1814, 
which in the Rivingtons’ series was divided between Mr. Hassall and 
Mr. Morse Stephens. Mr. Reddaway has made a valiant effort to 
grapple with the difficult task of compression thus imposed upon him, 
but it cannot be said that he has been completely successful. A 
student who made his first effort to unravel the complexities of eigh- 
teenth-century history in this volume would find himself puzzled by 
the frequent allusive references to events which require more detailed 
explanation. On the other hand, a student who has already mastered 
the framework of European relations in the period will find Mr. Redda- 
way’s volume both stimulating and instructive. In other words, it 
is rather a commentary than a text-book. 

It must be added that Mr. Reddaway has increased his own diffi- 
culties, which were sufficiently great. His introductory chapters, which 
fill some 130 pages, are interesting and valuable in themselves, and 
would be justifiable if this were a self-contained work. But they appear 
to be rather disproportionate in what purports to be one volume in a 
continuous series. The inevitable result is to curtail still further the 
space available for the narrative of the period, which, except for a few 
anticipatory references, only begins about p. 131. Mr. Reddaway has 
also given more space to British politics, and even to domestic conditions 
in Great Britain, than is usual in a series primarily devoted to con- 
tinental history. Messrs. Methuen are to have a separate series on the 
history of England. And he has contrived to append to his narrative 
two rather inadequate chapters on the twin arts of diplomacy and war. 
In the former of these chapters he tells over again the careers of 
Ripperda and the first Lord Malmesbury, which should have been 
adequately explained in previous pages. 

In view of the restrictions on his space imposed partly by his pub- 
lishers and partly by himself, it is not surprising that Mr. Reddaway 
is led at times by the need of terseness into making statements which are 
either obscure or highly disputable, and also to omit matters which are 
needed to explain the policy of a state or of a politician. The period 
which suffers most from compression is that between the close of the 
American war in 1783 and the outbreak of the war against revolutionary 
France. The threads in this period are so complicated that it would be 
difficult to disentangle them if one had unlimited space ; but Mr. Red- 
daway’s scanty pages on these years leave the reader with the impression 
of complete chaos, which perhaps they deserve. The attempt of 
Joseph II to exchange the Netherlands for Bavaria, and Frederick the 
Great’s defeat of it by the formation of the Fiirstenbund are dismissed by 
a fragment of a sentence describing the Emperor as “ foiled once more 
by Frederick in Bavaria” (p. 308). On Pitt’s famous commercial 
treaty with France in 1786 we have to be content with the words: 
“An Eden treaty with France replaced the Methuen treaty with 
Portugal, and Pitt and Vergennes thereby favoured the exchange of 
French claret for manufactured goods ” (p. 305). It is not quite accu- 
rate to say that the Methuen treaty was “ replaced,” as Parliament 
insisted upon its observance and it lasted well on into the next century. 
Elsewhere there are sentences which invite criticism. There was 
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nothing “feudal” in the proper sense of the term, in the composition 
of the French parlements (p. 290); on the contrary, they had been, as 
Machiavelli demonstrated, the efficient instruments of the crown in 
its struggle against feudalism. It is difficult to understand why 
Austrian sovereignty in the Netherlands and the right of Holland to 
garrison border fortresses there should be described as “ badges of 
Dutch inferiority ’ re-imposed upon them by the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle (p. 180). It was Austria and not Holland which resented the 
Barrier Treaty as an irksome servitude. And when one reads on p. 109 
that ‘“‘ for long periods Britain could keep both Gibraltar and Spanish 
friendship constitutes one of the most important facts of the century 
and one of the most surprising,”’ one is driven to ask when these long 
periods were. There is only one considerable period, from 1748 to 
1757, when there was anything like friendship between Spain and 
Britain, and even then it required all the influence of Queen Barbara 
and all the experience and bonhomie of Benjamin Keene to avert a 
rupture. 

All this is rather pedantic criticism of a book which may be read with 
both interest and profit. It has the merit of wandering from the arid 
details of diplomacy and warfare into digressions on economic and social 
problems and on the progress of science and literature. Also itis enlivened 
by apt quotations from contemporary and later writers, and by vigorous 
pen-portraits of protagonists in the European drama. Mr. Reddaway 
had appended to his volume genealogical tables of the French and 
Spanish Bourbons, of the Habsburg-Lorrainers, of the Hohenzollerns, of 
the House of Romanov, and of the Bonapartes. As he is interested in 
Scandinavia, he might have added the rulers of Sweden and Denmark. 
The Swedish house is of special importance on account of its 
connexion with the Holstein-Gottorp family, and a Swedish table would 
supply a clue to several puzzles of Scandinavian, Russian and Prussian 
history. There is a more plentiful supply of maps; but most of them, 
except that of England, which seems rather otiose, have such scanty 
details that the boundaries traced on them convey little meaning. 
Bibliographies are attached to the separate chapters, and there is a 
general bibliographic note at the end of Chapter 1. Unfortunately the 
index is neither complete nor infallible. Ricuarp Lopae. 


Public Opinion and Politics in Eighteenth Century England to the Fall 
of Walpole. By W. T. Laprape. 1936. 463 pp. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 18s. 

Historians have lately begun to devote a good deal of attention to 
public opinion. Since the subject is always difficult to define, they 
are apt to differ both in their definitions and method of treatment. 
This does not necessarily matter, provided they explain their purpose 
clearly. For there are often several profitable ways of handling a diffi- 
cult topic. Professor Laprade, however, embarrasses his readers by a 
failure to set forth his purpose at the outset of his book. Nor will they 
find it easy to discover that purpose from a perusal. As he never tells 
us what he takes public opinion to be, it is difficult to ascertain what he 
thinks its importance was. The omission is all the more regrettable 
because Professor Laprade’s abundant knowledge of the period enables 
him, though it has not induced him, to throw light on many interesting 
questions. Why were so many newspapers and pamphlets published ! 
Who read them? To what extent were their writers the spokesmen of 
various economic interests? What types of argument were most 
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frequently employed in the controversies of the time? These and 
other similar questions are surely well worth answering. Professor 
Laprade is aware that the newspapers and pamphlets are important 
sources, though hitherto much neglected, and he has read widely in 
them; but he has not formed a clear conception of their nature and 
value. 

What he has done is to write a narrative of certain political events 
—his principle of selection is not evident—illustrated by references to, 
and quotations from, the ephemeral literature of the time. With the 
other printed sources and with the relevant modern works he is ob- 
viously familiar. Nor does his book suffer from his omission to use 
manuscripts. For it is not likely that our knowledge of the matters he 
deals with will be substantially increased by a study of unpublished 
materials. Professor Laprade’s statements on matters of fact are 
generally accurate as far as they go. From his opinions the reader may 
sometimes differ, but such differences are inevitable. In general Pro- 
fessor Laprade tells us little that was not already known, though he 
adds some interesting details and useful references. His book, however, 
assembles a good deal of information, hitherto dispersed in many 
volumes and articles, and so will be useful to many, though they may 
be at a loss to discover why it includes some things and excludes others. 
For instance, while Professor Laprade describes the events and con- 
troversies leading up to the impeachment of Oxford and Bolingbroke 
in 1715, he has very little to say about the burning controversy con- 
cerning the position of the Church at the time. Yet it was just because 
the bulk of the High Churchmen, after hovering on the verge of Jacobit- 
ism, decided not to become out-and-out Jacobites, that the rebellion 
of 1715 was a dismal failure. Does not this topic deserve treatment in 
a work, which professes to deal with the relations of politics and public 
opinion ¢ Mark A. THomson. 


Geschichiswissenschaft und Wahrheit, and Katholizitat und Geistesfreiheit. 
By Unricn Noack. 2 vols. 1935. 207 pp.: 1936. 377 pp. 
Frankfurt. Verlag G. Schulte-Bulmke. R.M.10 and 8.50. 

NEVILLE Fiacis once ventured the prophecy that a day might 
come when Lord Acton would rank higher as one who prepared for the 
future than many an empire-builder like Cecil Rhodes or an ecclesiastic 
like Manning. The materials for testing such a statement are greater 
now than when Figgis made it in 1907, and Dr. Noack has attempted 
the task. His two volumes aim at an appreciation of Acton’s work as a 
historian and thinker, and they go a long way towards vindicating the 
judgment made by Figgis. 

The author possesses some qualifications particularly suited to his 
plans. He has been trained in the school of Meinecke, so he is not likely 
to miss any of the contacts between Acton and the leaders of nineteenth- 
century historiography on the continent. He is a German, and so is 
quite at home with Acton’s cast of thought, while many of the problems 
in which Acton was especially interested—though they are not, perhaps, 
the most attractive feature of his work for Englishmen—are to him 
familiar and natural. Like the Germans whose works Acton so 
greatly admired, Dr. Noack knows the significance of those words 
‘Quellenmiissig ’ and ‘ Wissenschaftlichkeit,’ and his treatment of his 
subject is typically painstaking, detailed, controlled—in a word, it is 
thorough. If his book is on a scale that to English readers may appear 
excessive, it must be remembered that he is interpreting to German 
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readers a historian with whose works they will probably not be very 
familiar, and the abundant quotations will go far to give them a true 
description of the man and his thought. Incidentally this synthesis 
of Acton’s thought is an impressive reminder to English readers of the 
depth of reflection to be found in Acton’s printed words. His essays 
and lectures are too often discussed with a patronising regret that he 
wrote so little : but what he did write stands the test of time. 

Dr. Noack has made the most of his opportunities. He has gone 
through the four volumes of lectures and essays, and the three volumes 
of printed letters with meticulous care, collecting every sentence and 
phrase that may somewhere or other be used to illustrate some feature 
of the historian’s thought. Further, he has made a diligent search in 
the forgotten pages of The Rambler, The Home and Foreign Review, 
The Chronicle, The North British Review, and in addition has had 
access to the manuscript collection of Acton’s papers at the Cambridge 
University Library. The results of this research are given in a carefully 
planned scheme in these volumes. In the first he has considered 
Acton the historian. In the second he has studied Acton’s life and 
thought in relation to the problems of Catholicism and politics which 
played so large a part in his life, and occupied time that might otherwise 
have gone to the writing of history. The first volume opens with a 
section designed to show Acton’s appreciation of the German historical 
scholarship of his day, and his sympathy with its disciplined technique 
which he did not a little to introduce into England. In the second, 
longer section, Dr. Noack really makes a study of the development 
of nineteenth-century German historical science, and with Acton’s 
famous essay on German Schools of History, and other material in 
mind, tests Acton’s reaction to the work of the leaders, including, of 
course, Ranke. In the third section the author passes to a consideration 
of the ethical value of historical truth, and deals at length with Acton’s 
famous canons of historical criticism. The second volume treats of a 
different side of the historian’s work and thought. In the first section 
there is a biographical sketch with special reference to Catholicism 
in England and Acton’s part in the religious controversies and dis- 
cussions of his day. The second section deals with the wide issues of 
these questions, with the relations of Church and State, Catholicism 
and freedom of the spirit. 

It will be seen that Dr. Noack has dealt with Acton’s life and 
thought in the only way in which they can be rightly appreciated, or 
even understood, against the European background whence he derived 
his inspiration. He has given us a profound study of this important 
nineteenth-century personality, and it is to be hoped that abroad 
his work will give Acton the position he deserves among the great 
names of German historical science. 


SHORT NOTICES 


THe aim of this Story of the World for Young People (Frederick 
Muller, 3 vols., 7s. 6d. each vol.) is, to quote the prefatory note, “ to 
present in easy language a continuous account of the development of 
peoples and countries and to trace the effect of character and events on 
the progress of mankind.’ It is written for children between the ages 
of nine and fifteen. The reviewer feels at the outset bound to say that 
the author has attempted the impossible. For, as was so aptly stated 
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in a recent number of this journal,! ‘ The first essential in history 
teaching is that it should be concrete and detailed.” The outline of a 
movement makes no appeal, and is indeed meaningless without the 
experience and knowledge to give it content. People cannot live again 
for the child from the summary treatment necessitated by a book of 
this kind. ‘“ Though not a good king, Francis I was a clever man.” 
“Charles II, though very selfish, was a good-tempered monarch.”’ Such 
judgments as these have little value without the facts upon which they 
are based, and may encourage the facile attribution of praise or blame 
on insufficient evidence. 

As a reference work on the shelves of a school library, however, the 
book has much to recommend it. Its scope is very wide, and it might 
be used by children as a training for the handling of works of greater 
specialisation. In this connexion the brief biographical notes (in 
themselves a deterrent to consecutive reading) appended to certain 
chapters, and also the time charts, might serve a useful purpose. The 
maps are not suitable for children. In a work of this length, no one is 
likely to agree with all the author’s conclusions or her presentation and 
selection of facts. One example may perhaps be cited. An account 
of the origin of Christianity which makes no mention of the Incarnation 
omits the one essential fact and makes its future history unintelligible. 

J. H. B. 


Mr. H. C. Hunt’s How England got its Merchant Service 1066-1776 
(New York National Council of Shipbuilders: London, P. 8. King, 15s.) 
is a rather curious compilation. Presumably it is published in an en- 
deavour to make citizens of the United States “‘ maritime minded,”’ 
and as a mild instrument of propaganda for legislation on shipping 


policy. The underlying thesis appears to be that legislative action 
built up the English merchant service, and that Congress and Senate 
should go and do likewise. 

In itself the thesis is a very doubtful one. Geographical necessity 
rather than legislation developed the English merchant navy, as in- 
deed Mr. Hunter half admits in the introduction. 

The method of the book is to print a selection of English statutes 
and Colonial acts to the year 1776 on maritime matters, under the 
appropriate reigns, each reign being prefaced by a brief account of 
the policy of the Government in maritime matters. Unfortunately the 
principle of selection of acts is by no means obvious. For example, 
the only two Elizabethan statutes are the Act concerning sea marks 
and mariners (8 Eliz., Cap. 13) and the Act to prevent the selling of the 
used cordage (35 Eliz. Cap. 8), but the various statutes dealing with 
fishing, though mentioned in the introductory section, are not cited in 
the text. Again the only Acts of George Lil printed in full are the 
Stamp Act, the Act repealing the Stamp Act, and the Declaratory Act, 
none of which seem to have much bearing on the topic of merchant 
shipping. It would have been more to the point to print some of the 
Acts giving a bounty to whaling ships which undoubtedly had a most 
stimulating effect in English shipbuilding, and led to the rise of a most 
lucrative industry. 

In spite of an airy reference to the ‘“‘ hundreds of works consulted in 
the preparation of the book,’’ much of the introductory chapters must 
be read with considerable caution. For example, we find on p. 9 the 


1 ANTE, XxI. 82, p. 177. 
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curious statement, that ‘‘ up to the reign of Henry VII they (the Cinque 
Ports) were required to supply the greater part of the ships and men 
needed by the navy.” This is quite wrong and has been contra- 
dicted by Nicolson (in 1845) and more recently by Oppenheim, whose 
works both figure in the bibliography. The statutes quoted are accur- 
ately reproduced, but the titling of some of them is inaccurate. 
Also an index would have added to the value of the work. It is true that 
there is a digest of statutes grouped under subjects, but this does not 
by any means make good the defect. F. W. B. 


Wiru her volume Kent Keepers of the Peace 1316-17 (Kent Archzo- 
logical Society, Records Branch, Vol. xm. For subscribers), Miss 
B. H. Putnam has increased the debt which everyone interested in the 
legal records of medieval England owes to her. She has printed two 
assize rolls recording the Kent sessions of the peace for the years 
1316-17, and also those parts of a gaol delivery roll that made it possible 
to follow up the transactions recorded on the assize rolls. If that were 
all this volume contained students would be grateful, for any addition 
to the relatively few specimens of early legal records in print would be 
important : but there is more than this in the volume. In a long 
introduction, characterised by the meticulous scholarship we have 
come to expect in her work, Miss Putnam has taken the opportunity 
to deal not only with an analysis of the rolls (in which she classifies the 
offences tried, analyses the personnel of the rolls, and brings together 
the material provided for the study of economic matters), but also with 
the history of the origin and development of the Keepers and Justices 
of the Peace. Here she is on her own chosen ground, and she has 
new and important things to say. In addition she manages to fit in a 
sketch of the peculiar administrative significance of this royal hundred 
of Milton in Kent. The whole work is an important contribution to 
our knowledge of local administration of justice in the later Middle 
Ages and is full of information for constitutional and economic as well 
as legal historians. 

We are glad that the Kent Archeological Society has seen the value 
of such a publication and it would be good to learn that other local 
societies are prepared to continue the important work, particularly if 
they can secure that their volumes will be as satisfactorily edited as is 
this volume. C. H. W. 


Vo.tumeE x of The Early Chancery Proceedings (P.R.O. Lists and In- 
dexes, No. lv. London: Stationery Office, 27s. 6d.) brings that series 
down to the end of Mary’s reign, where it links up with the old three- 
volume folioseries covering the reign of Elizabeth which were published in 
1832 and have long been out of print. Appended to the suits of Mary’s 
reign is a calendar of thirty-one files of suits, the dates of which had not 
been ascertained in time to place them in their proper chronological 
sequence : these range from Richard II’s reign to Mary’s, and are cer- 
tainly not less interesting than the other contents of this volume. It 
is difficult to exaggerate the importance of the vast mass of original 
material for all sorts of history—legal, constitutional, social, economic, 
ecclesiastical, and biographical—contained in these volumes. The 
difficulty in using them is the absence of a general index, the index 
issued by the British Record Society in 1903-4 relating only to one 
division ; and, of course, these lists can only give the names of the liti- 
gants, the probable date of the proceedings, the nature of the suit, 
and the locality to which it refers. Still, they provide an indispensable 
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aid to all researchers into the English history of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. A few notes on the contents of this particular 
volume X may indicate its range. The friends and relatives of Sir 
Thomas More frequently appear—John Rastell (pp. 232, 307), William 
Rastell (p. 90), John and Christopher Roper (pp. 43, 309), Nicholas 
Harpsfield (p. 203), Richard Staverton (p. 185), and John Clement 
(pp. 20, 27, 152) who is involved in litigation about lands and furniture 
including “‘a table of Sir Thomas More’s face.’’ There are endless 
references to litigants who were M.P.’s; some to famous bishops; 
to Robert Kett the rebel (p. 99); to Pynson the printer (p. 296); to a 
William Shakespeare who was not the poet (p. 230) and to a Quiney of 
Stratford-on-Avon (pp. 87, 230) whose descendant married the poet’s 
second daughter Judith. The name “ Maltus”’ (p. 31) suggests that a 
noted sociologist was more English than has sometimes been supposed, 
but ‘‘ Father ”’ as a surname (p. 79) seems to have had few descendants. 
The appearance of a litigant (p. 191) with three christian names, ‘‘ John 
Jamys Jacke,”’ seems unique for the sixteenth century, and we must 
refer readers to Miss Scofield’s Edward IV (i. 360-3) for an explanation 
of “ old angels called old edwards ”’ (p. 58). A. F. P 


Scholars have generally paid much more attention to the medieval 
than to the modern history of Wales. Within recent years, how- 
ever, a number of monographs and articles have appeared, and the 
demand for a more or less continuous history for use in secondary 
schools has encouraged Mr. Idris Jones to attempt to digest them in 
Modern Welsh History from 1485 to the Present Day (G. Bell, 3s.). 
He has undoubtedly done a real service, and it may seem ungrateful 
to say that it could be wished that he had done it better. The task 
was admittedly a formidable one. There was a great amount of 
material of unequal value which had to be sifted. Mr. Jones has 
not done this with sufficient thoroughness. His judgment wavers 
and he is sometimes inconsistent and even inaccurate. For these 
reasons, or because he has not revised his work with sufficient rigour, 
the style is often defective. The main weakness, however, is that 
the material has not been fused in his own mind. The account of 
the events which led to the Union of England and Wales in 1536 
(Mr. Jones consistently gives the date as 1535) will fail to give readers 
a clear impression of the background of the problem. Tudor policy 
is alternately praised and blamed, but it is not explained how largely 
it was a matter of opportunism, and why in the circumstances of the 
sixteenth century this was necessarily so. The transition from 
“ eoercion ’”’ to “ conciliation ”’ is left unexplained ; for it is obviously 
absurd to say that conciliation was Henry VIII’s ultimate object 
(p. 18). What evidence is there that the King considered the ques- 
tion at all? It is to be hoped that pupils will see points such as 
those; but with the requirements of examinations before their minds, 
they may well miss them. One wonders what they may think in 
these days of the statement that it was “an important step towards 
religious toleration ’”? when Elizabeth persecuted Catholics on political 
and not religious grounds (p. 41)? Apparently she took still another 
step in the same direction when she “ persecuted ruthlessly” the 
Brownists (p. 56). It is practically impossible to give an intelligible 
account of the Civil War in twenty-four pages. Mr. Jones makes the 
mistake of attempting too much; the result is that the reader gets a 
very blurred impression of what happened. The war in Wales con- 
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sisted of mere fragments of a large whole. The treatment of the 
episode of the return of the English soldiers from Ireland—they 
were in fact neither ‘“‘ Anglo-Irish”’ nor “ Irish” (pp. 87-88)—is 
particularly misleading. To take another example of lack of clear- 
ness; the admirable attempt to summarise the Industrial Revolution 
is marred by the references to technical matters. They are often 
inaccurate and sometimes quite meaningless (cf. pp. 181-2). Many 
minor corrections might be made throughout the book, but a couple 
must suffice. There were no “ Herberts of Pembrokeshire ”’ (p. 62); 
though there were Herberts, Earls of Pembroke. “ Gwesnewydd, near 
Wrexham ”’ (p. 84) should of course be Gwersyllt. J. F. R. 


In The Governors of Jamaica in the Seventeenth Century (London, 
West India Committee, 18s.), Mr. F. Cundall has assembled some 
details, not wholly biographical, about the first Governors of Jamaica. 
Some of them were men of great ability ; Modyford, Lynch, Beeston 
and perhaps D’Oyley were well above the average in character and 
intelligence—and in England of the later seventeenth century the 
average was a high one. But it cannot really be said that Mr. Cundall 
adds very much light in this new book. It would indeed be difficult 
to say anything new of these worthies, because the materials for the 
early history of Jamaica are exceptionally meagre and there is not 
much prospect of adding to them. But the studies in this volume 
are neither full biographies—which would perhaps be impossible—nor 
a continuous history of the island. The treatment is spasmodic and 
often unnecessarily discursive, and while the reader is left with a vague 
impression that there were parties and differences of opinion in 
Jamaica, the author gives him no clue to them, and does not even 
make them appear intelligible and important, which they were. Every 
colonial historian must honour Mr. Cundall for the way in which he 
has kept the flag of history flying in Jamaica and for his past contribu- 
tions to the literature of this island; but that cannot entirely excuse 
this uncommonly bad piece of book-making. R. P. 


In the first part of the time covered by these three volumes of the 
Journal of the Lords Commissioners of Trade and Plantations, 1754-8, 
1759-63, 1764-7 (H.M. Stationery Office, price 32s. 6d. each) the Board 
of Trade was still in its Indian summer of activity and power under 
Halifax; in the latter part, after Halifax’s departure in 1761, it entered 
upon its final decline, with reduced powers and vitality. The difference 
between these two periods is not very well marked in the minutes, 
whose interest and importance as a source depend less upon the 
activity of the Board than upon the diligence of the Secretary in sum- 
marising hearings of which there is no other record. When the Secre- 
tary did not take the trouble to do this, the Journals can only be a 
formal register of the business transacted and the letters received 
and sent. This is indeed a useful thing to possess for reference, the 
more so as the printing of the Journals has got thirty or forty years 
ahead of the Calenders, so that the Journals serve as a sort of index 
to materials which are not likely to be published in extenso for some 
time. But it does not make very sprightly or continuous reading. 
There are not many records of hearings or verbal communications in 
these three volumes, in spite of the vigour and influence of the Board 
in the first eight years. 

One or two points, however, stand out as interesting. There is 
some information about the Board’s staff, and much incidental light 
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upon the organisation of the machinery of consultation, both formal 
and informal, by which the Board obtained expert assistance in the 
performance of its duties. The status and responsibilities of the 
colonial agents are clearly illustrated by several incidents. It can be 
observed that the Board tended more and more, even in the height of 
its vigour, to define its sphere of action so as to avoid treading on the 
toes of other departments, it frequently refused to hear complaints 
or opinions upon subjects which it considered to belong properly to other 
branches of the administration, or to the Privy Council as an imperial 
court of appeal. But it knew how to stand up for its rights too, 
and it would not let anybody go behind its back to the Treasury 
or any other department about a matter upon which it ought to have 
been consulted first. Its occasional moments of inefficiency are also 
shown up: the colonial bills upon which it passed judgment were often 
of some antiquity before it even considered them, and on at least one 
occasion—the 9 Aug., 1766—a Board which knew it would be super- 
seded in a few days, set to work to read all the letters it ought to have 
considered in the last twelve months, in order to avoid the appearance 
of neglect. 

Thus the Journals of this period throw some sidelights on the Board’s 
organisation and methods; but they cannot be said to contain very 
much substantive information upon the matters which came before it. 

R. P. 


Or the rather numerous Swiss who in the eighteenth century 
entered the service of foreign states, St. Saphorin, who represented 
Great Britain in Vienna from 1716 to 1727, is probably the most familiar 
to English readers. Dr. 8. Stelling-Michaud has undertaken the task 
of narrating the story of his diplomatic career. The first volume, 
entitled Saint Saphorin et la Politique de la Suisse pendant la Guerre 
de Succession d’Espagne (1700-1710) (Chez Vl Auteur, Villette-les- 
Cully, Suisse), deals at considerable and perhaps excessive length with 
the years in which his hero, after some years of naval service against the 
Turks, was engaged in his native Switzerland (he was born in 1668 in 
the picturesque castle on the Lake of Geneva from which he took his 
title) in urging the cantons, and especially Berne, to give such assistance 
to the allies against Louis XIV as was allowed to neutral states by the 
custom of those days. He was still, as in his naval days, in the service 
of the Emperor, till 1706 as a subordinate agent of the Austrian ambassa- 
dor and later as chargé d’affaires, but he also rendered services to the 
Elector Palatine, the King of Prussia, and the Landgrave of Hesse- 
Cassel, while his indirect assistance to the interests of Hanover led to 
his subsequent employment by George I. His principal opponent in the 
tangled web of intrigue and corruption was the French ambassador, 
the Marquis de Puyzieulx. The two rivals were not unequally balanced. 
St. Saphorin helped to secure the levy of Swiss troops in the imperial 
service under the command of the notorious Jérome d’Erlach, but 
Puyzieulx countered this success by discovering a scandal in the private 
life of the Swiss Colonel and blackmailed him, by the threat of disclos- 
ure, into furnishing secret information to France about the military 
movements and plans of the allies. It is an unsavoury story, and has 
been told before. Dr. Stelling-Michaud’s next volume should be of 
greater interest to English readers. It should be added that the present 
volume is enriched by a bibliography and a number of interesting 
portraits. R. L. 
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Navat history is far more than a record of battles and more than an 
account of strategy and tactics. Yet, though much good work has been 
done on the campaigns of the British Navy in the eighteenth century, 
comparatively little attention has been paid by modern writers to the 
conditions of the sailors’ life in that period. Unless, however, we have 
some knowledge of these, we shall not merely tend to form a false con- 
ception of naval history, but we shall also neglect important aspects of 
political and social history. Why did the Government, then, allow the 
sailors to be so ill-used, when the Navy by common consent was the 
main instrument of Britain’s war policy? For Britain was certainly 
ready enough to go to war in those days. Why, too, did the sailors 
so long endure conditions of life that to us seem unspeakably horrible ? 
Merely to ask these questions helps us to understand the difference 
between Britain then and Britain now. Thus the value of T'he Floating 
Republic, by G. E. Manwaring and B. Dobree (Bles, 10s. 6d.), does not 
merely reside in its excellent treatment of its theme, the naval mutinies 
of 1797, but likewise in the light it sheds upon the history of the eigh- 
teenth century generally. The book is full of sage comments, some 
of which are pertinent to the state of the Navy at the present day. 
Earlier accounts of the mutinies are either very brief or are written 
from a somewhat different point of view. The authors of this book have 
much sympathy with the sailors, but have not allowed that sympathy 
to cloud their judgment. Moreover, they have been able to use sources 
of information not available to previous writers. Hence their conclu- 
sions inspire confidence. Mention may here be made of one, which will 
interest students of radical and revolutionary movements in England. 
The authors are firmly of opinion that political motives and political 
propaganda had no material influence upon the mutineers. 


Mm. A. 'T. 


Mr. J. D. P. FuLLeR’s Movement for the Acquisition of all Mexico, 
1846-1848 (Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political 
Science, Ser. LIV., No. 1 (Milford: Oxford University Press), 7s.) is 
a valuable study, and modifies substantially some commonly accepted 
opinions. Mr. Fuller makes it clear that the advocacy of the annexa- 
tion of the whole of Mexico, which was making such rapid progress 
when the news of the conclusion of the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo 
reached Washington, had its principal source in the imperialism of the 
Mississippi Valley, and among those to whom slavery was a matter of 
indifference. If it was supported by the slave-owners of the south- 
west, they were, in that, acting rather as westerners than as slave- 
owners; and by the slave-owners of the south-east it was steadily 
opposed. And if it at first aroused the violent opposition of the anti- 
slavery opinion of the north, this was in part at least because the 
north-east feared the further decline of its importance in the union 
in the event of large accessions of territory in the west. ‘The conflict 
of opinion, consequently, was not primarily one between slavery and 
free soil, but rather between the imperialists and what, in the language 
of another place and time, might be called ‘ little Americans.” But 
the ambitions of the thrusting population of the Mississippi Valley to 
exploit the natural resources of a continent could not be realised with- 
out a disturbance of the balance of power in the union, and neither 
north nor south was ready to acquiesce in a disturbance which placed 
it at a disadvantage, while the growth of the west, therefore, was 4 
means of escape, since it turned men’s minds to other things, it was also 
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a source of danger; and one of the problems of the years between 
1840 and 1860 was whether the old disputes would break out into 
open conflict before the natural mind had forgotten them in the 
excitement of its new employment. 

Mr. Fuller’s book, however, is not only valuable to the reader of 
American history. Studies in the movements of public opinion have 
become popular in recent years. But the subject lends itself all too 
easily to the painful but unintelligent use of scissors and paste. Mr. 
Fuller has given an example of how such material is handled by an 
author who is master of his subject. Mr. Fuller, moreover, will 
interest the social philosopher. His account is an excellent description 
of the subtle action and reaction upon one another of those whom 
we too hopefully call the “leaders” and the led. EB. HH. B&B. 


The Annual Register for 1935 (Longmans, 30s.) makes gloomy read- 
ing not only because of the actual events it describes, but also because of 
the sinister light which has since been thrown upon them. It is, for 
instance, now obvious that the real significance of Mussolini’s repeated 
pledges at Stresa and elsewhere that he would not disturb the peace in 
Europe was that he meant to disturb it elsewhere. It might also seem 
that the many revolts in Spanish America during 1935 were premoni- 
tions of what was to happen in the mother-country in 1936, just as 
revolutions in ancient Greek city-states often began in their colonies. 
This Annual Register is invaluable as a reminder of endless forgotten 
things ; for the more “‘ news ’’ we imbibe the more facts we forget. The 
political history of the world is, as usual, the most extensive and valuable 
part of the volume, and it is, perhaps, unusually frank and independent 
on such matters as the re-constitution of the National Government in 
the summer of 1935, and what it calls its volte-face over the Abyssinian 
war in December. But it was left for 1936 to provide the sinister answer 
to the problem Mr. Eden propounded in the first week of 1935: that 
year, he said, ‘“ will show whether we can make the League—the 
collective system—efiective, or whether nations are determined to 
pursue a selfish course.” J'he Annual Re gister itself is less cautious : 
“when the year closed,’ it says (p. 171), ‘‘ there were many signs that 
its ordeal had strengthened the League.’ ’ There are some misprints 
such as Lord “ Cranbourne ” for “ Cranborne,” and Lord “ Greville ” 
for “ Grenville” (pp. 109-10), and the statement that Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald “‘ had long since become indistinguishable from a conserva- 
tive” (p. 56) is hardly consistent with the remark (p. 112) that the 
Scottish University Unionists ‘“‘ would naturally have preferred a 
Unionist candidate.’’ The catalogue of works on history in Part II 
includes alike books which are good, bad, and indifferent. A. F. P. 


sé 


WE welcome the first volume of an Annual Bibliography of the 
History of British Art, issued by the Courtauld Institute of Art 
(Cambridge University Press, 5s.). The bibliography, which is arranged 
under subject headings, includes books and articles on the history of 
British Art, excluding Roman but including Celtic and Viking art, ‘and 
covers architecture, painting, sculpture, the graphic and the applied 
arts. The works dealt with are those which appeared in 1934, and also 
those of which important reviews appeared in that year. A list of the 
periodicals searched is given. It is hoped that the next annual volume 
will appear towards the end of 1936. Historical students will find this 
an invaluable reference work. 

Other bibliographies received are two volumes of the Jnternational 
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Bibliography of Historical Sciences, edited for the International 
Committee of Historical Sciences (Oxford Univ. Press, 45s.). These 
volumes deal with the years 1931 and 1933 respectively. They bring 
to a conclusion the task undertaken by the Committee to supply 
annual bibliographies for the years 1926-1933. From now on it is 
hoped that each annual volume will appear twelve or eighteen months 
after the publication of the books which are being selected for the list. 


Tue life of Lord Shaftesbury by J. L. and B. Hammond, first 
published in 1923, has been issued in a new edition (Longmans, 6s.). 
The authors have taken the opportunity to reprint in an appendix a 
very interesting paper written by Gladstone after reading Hodder’s 
Life of Shaftesbury, which has been lying among the Gladstone docu- 
ments for the last fifty years. Professor G. M. Trevelyan’s trilogy, 
England under Queen Anne, has been reprinted in a cheap edition 
(Longmans, 10s. 6d. each volume). It contains all the material as 
published in the original edition. The same cannot be said of a cheap 
reprint of A. Bryant’s King Charles the Second (Longmans, 5s.). Here 
the publishers have seen fit to adopt the deplorable practice of reprinting 
the text, together with the numerals which indicate references, but 
they have omitted the footnotes, bibliography, and index, thereby 
rendering the book quite useless to students. 


RECENT Government publications include the following. The 
Public Record Office has issued another volume of the Calendar of Close 
Rolls, Henry III. (H.M. Stationery Office, 30s.), under the supervision 
of the Deputy Keeper, with an index by K. H. Ledward; and a second 
volume of the Calendar of Patent Rolls, Philip and Mary 1554-5 (H.M. 
Stationery Office, 30s.). This volume has been prepared by Mr. M. 8. 
Giuseppi, and the index by Mr. A. C. Wood. From the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission comes a second volume of the Report on the 
Manuscripts of the Marquis of Downshire, edited by the late E. K. 
Purnell and A. B. Hinds (H.M. Stationery Office, 12s. 6d.), and a third 
volume of the Report on the Manuscripts of Lord de L’Isle and Dudley, 
edited by W. A. Shaw (H.M. Stationery Office, 12s. 6d.). The former 
contains the papers of William Trumbull the Elder, 1605-10, who served 
at Brussels, first as ambassador’s secretary and later as resident, 
1605-25, and is concerned mainly with state affairs though there are 
some interesting sidelights on the social life of the time. The latter, 
containing the correspondence of Sir Robert Sidney, afterwards 
Viscount Lisle, 1603-7, with an appendix of undated papers 1576-1607, 
is of prime value for Dutch and European history. It contains an 
introduction by the editor on the financial and political relationship 
between Elizabeth and the United Provinces, and the occupation of 
Flushing. 

TwE Irish Manuscript Commission has published the third volume of 
its Calendar of Ormond Deeds, edited by Professor Edmund Curtis 
(Dublin, Stationery Office, 20s.). In this volume the calendar covers 
the Ormond deeds for the period 1413-1509, and they are of particular 
value for fifteenth-century history owing to the scarcity of Irish 
records. The editor has noted in his introduction most of the contents 
likely to be of special interest to English readers. The Public Record 
Office of Northern Ireland has issued, in conjunction with the Armagh 
Library, The Register of John Swayne, 1418-1439 (Belfast, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 10s. 6d.), edited by Dr. D. A. Chart, Deputy Keeper 
of the Records of Northern Ireland. Swayne was archbishop of 
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Armagh and primate of Ireland, and this register contains much 
important ecclesiastical material. Part of it seems to have been 
made abroad or under foreign influence, and includes documents 
relating to the Council of Constance, while the largest section, cover- 
ing the years 1426-40, is of value for social conditions as well as 
ecclesiastical history in the fifteenth century. 


WE have also received the following books and pamphlets :—Ilse 
Lichtenstadter, Women in the Aiydm Al-‘Arab (Royal Asiatic Society, 
Prize publication xtv., 5s.), a study of female life during warfare in 
pre-Islamic Arabia based on literary sources; E. Lutz, Roger Bacon’s 
Contribution to Knowledge (New York, J. F. Wagner, $0.50); The 
Register of the Guild of the Holy Trinity, St. Mary, St. John the Baptist, 
and St. Katherine of Coventry, transcribed and edited by Mary C. 
Harris (Milford, for the Dugdale Society, 35s.), which is a transcript of 
the book of membership of the guild for the period c. 1340-1450. In 
her introduction Miss Harris sketches the place of the fraternity ir 
relation to the social and economic life of Coventry, and her annotations 
will serve as an important reference for the history of Coventry. 
E. J. S. Parsons, Some Proclamations of Charles I (Supplement to the 
Bodleian Quarterly Record, vim.) contains proclamations which do not 
appear in R. Steele’s Bibliography of Royal Proclamations of the Tudor 
and Stuart Sovereigns. They are numbered to correspond with their 
place in Steele’s catalogue. They deal with a variety of subjects and 
are discussed in a short introduction. A Catalogue of Oxfordshire 
Seventeenth-Century Tokens, edited by J. G. Milne (Oxford Univ. Press, 
for the Ashmolean Museum, 3s. 6d.) illustrates the collection of trades- 
men’s tokens in the museum and has a satisfactory introduction. 
Express and Stage Coach Days in California by O. O. Winther (Stanford 
Univ. Press : Milford, 10s. 6d.) deals with the part played by the express 
and stage coach business in the economic and social life of California 
up to the outbreak of the Civil War, and is a more serious work than 
its format suggests. Liddell Hart’s The War in Outline (Faber, 5s.) 
is described as “‘ a sequence of salient facts—beads on the thread of 
history,” which aims at presenting in a minimum space an accurate 
introduction to the history of the war. C. R. M. F. Cruttwell, The 
Réle of British Strategy in the Great War (Cambridge University Press, 
38. 6d.) is a concise analysis on broad lines of the whole course of the 
war and a record and criticism of strategy suggested and adopted. 
J. F. Horrabin’s The World To-day (Methuen, 3s. 6d.) can be recom- 
mended as a brief account of the growth of intercommunications 
between the peoples and states of the world from the fifteenth century 
until to-day, and it has admirable simple maps. 8. T. Lewis and S. H. 
McGrady, Mapping Exercises in British History, Parts 1 and u (Dent, 
ls.) contains outline maps and appropriate exercises on historical 
geography from Roman times to the Great War. 


THE British Academy Lectures for the year include Bede by Professor 
R. W. Chambers, being the Annual Lecture on a Master Mind (Milford, 
1s. 6d.) ; Lawrence Nowell and the Discovery of England in Tudor Times 
by R. Flower (Milford, 2s.); The Guidels and their Predecessors by 
T. F. O’Rahilly (Milford, 2s. 6d.); From Alexander Burnes to Frederick 
Roberts by J. L. Morison (Milford, 1s. 6d.); Human Nature and Human 
History by R. G. Collingwood (Milford, 2s.). C. L. Warr, Bruce 
(Milford, 2s.) is the Walker Trust Lecture on Leadership delivered 
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before the University of St. Andrews; Master Bruce Williamson, Sir 
Walter Raleigh (Pitman, 2s.) is a reading delivered before the Honorable 
Society of the Middle Temple. 


Abstracts of Dissertations approved . . . in she University of Cam- 
bridge (Cambridge University Press) contains W. O. Aydelotte, “ Bis. 
marck and British Colonial Policy. The Problem in S.W. Africa, 
1883-5,” and D. M. Brodie, ‘‘ Life and Works of Edmund Dudley.” 
Abstracts of Disertations . . . at Oxford (Clarendon Press, 3s.) contains 
A. T. Gary, ‘“‘ The Political and Economic Relations of English and 
American Quakers 1750-85”; N. H. Gibbs, ‘‘ The History of Reading 
in the Later Middle Ages with special reference to the importance of 
the Gild Merchant in medieval seigneural boroughs”; N. D. Hurnard, 
“Studies in Intellectual Life in England from the middle of the 
fifteenth century till the time of Colet’’; R. B. Madgwick, “ The 
Quality of Immigration into Eastern Australia before 1851”; D. C. 
Masters, “The Reciprocity Treaty of 1854”; M. Roberts, “The Whig 
Party 1807-12’; W.F. Scott, “The Naval Chaplain in Stuart Times” ; 
and C. F. G. Stanley, ‘‘ The Second Riel Rebellion, 1870-86.” 








